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DAIRY FOODS- 


essential to our 
nation’s strength 





To meet tomorrows challenge 


Research on teen-agers emphasizes the importance of an 
adequate calcium intake for growing young people. 
One quart of milk daily during childhood —particu- 
larly when supplemented with vitamin D to insure 
maximum absorption and utilization of calcium—pro- 
vides for ample storage of this 
mineral prior to the rapid growth 
period of adolescence.' The rec- 
ommendation has been made 
that, during this period of accel- 
erated growth, the daily milk 
intake of rapidly growing boys 
be increased to one and one-half 
quarts.” Not all of this needs to 
be in the form of fluid milk 
cheese or ice cream may be substituted for equivalent 
amounts of milk as a rich source of calcium. 


Boys and girls need ample supplies of all nutrients to 
meet demands for growth and activity. In addition to 
providing caloium for sturdy bones, milk supplies high- 
quality protein for growth of muscles and other tissues. 
In amounts recommended, dairy foods—milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream—also make substantial contributions 
to the energy value of the diet, and to the supplies of 





riboflavin, vitamin A, thiamine, 
phosphorus, magnesium, and 
other essential nutrients. 


Milk and milk products, as 
parts of an adequate diet for our 
youngsters, represent an invest- 
ment in good health, strength, 
and morale for our country. 
1. Stearns, G. Human requirements of calcium, phosphorus, magnesium. J. Am, 


Med. Aasn. 142:478 (Feb.) 1950. 
2. Smith, J. M. Calcium needs of teen-age boys. Nutrition News, (April) 1947, 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


io DATRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, lilinois 


Since 1915 the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 


devoted to nutrition research and education tu extend the use of dairy products, 





America Counts on the Railroads— 


Railroads Count 


Since 1827, when the nation’s first railroad began to haul coal 
in northeastern Pennsylvania, coal and the railroads have been 
mutually dependent. Last year the railroads used over 60 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal—making them coal’s third largest 
customer. And the railroads’ best customer is coal. 70% of all 
coal moves by rail from mine to market—earning for the railroads 
more than a billion dollars annually in coal freight revenue, 
Dependable transportation is vital to the coal industry, Each 
day tremendous amounts of coal are mined and must be moved 
at once or production would be choked. The railroads, in doing 











This high-capacity coal pump is the heart of the loco- this job, help make coal dependable in supply, abundant and 
motive of the future shown below. It feeds powder- economical—help make coal America’s number-one fuel for 


fine bituminous coal into the combustion chamber. heat, light, and power, now and for the future! 














Jet plane of the rails—powered by coa!! Here’s an artist’s 

sketch of a gas turbine locomotive fueled by coal. The “THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for 
classroom use, showing in a sequence of 
color illustrations and simple dialogue how a 

schoolboy learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in 

this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, 

Educational Department, 320 Southern Building, Wash- 


ington 5, D.C. 


driving force comes from air, super-heated by the combus- 
tion of powdered coal. A locomotive powering unit has 
already been tested. When put into operation, experts esti- 
mate savings will range from $12 to $15 an hour compared 
with the fuel costs of oil-fueled Diesels. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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) A Our Corner 


Greetings to all you smart people. 

Our topic this month is awards— 

money, honors, publication of the 
products of creative minds. 

Can you write? Can you take photographs? Do your 

students compose music? In this issue we announce awards 


for originality in these fields 


1. Ivanhoe Awards 

Next fall a feature film based on the famous Walter Scott 
novel that is required reading in most schools will be shown 
in your local theatres. Ivanhoe can (and will) motivate 
student interest in literature, history, art, etc. How would 
you use this opportunity in your classroom? Best suggestions 
from teachers will go into a study guide. $1,100 in awards. 
For details see page 12-T. 


2. Scholastic Teacher Travel Story Awards 

We announce the fifth annual invitation for travel 
articles by teachers, librarians, and school administrators. 
Take notes this summer. Write when you come back. Dead- 
line: Dec. 1, 1952. Nine $25 award-winning stories will be 


published in Scholastic Teacher 


His photos and article won double awards for 
teacher Roger Luce, Darien (Conn.) Jr. H.S. 


3. Scholastic Teacher Photography Awards 

We announce the second annual invitation for travel pho- 
$425 in 
award-winning 


tographs by educators. Minimum size—5 x 7 inches. 
Deadline: Dec. 1, 1952. Most of 
camera work will be published in Scholastic Teacher. 


prizes. 


4. Young Composers Radio Awards 

The radio industry through Broadcast Music, Inc., in- 
vites songs and instrumental compositions. Young people 
under 26 eligible. Separate categories for high school and 
college students. For details see April 16 Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, or Practical English W.D.B. 


In this issue 62 hosts invite you to go 
places, see things, receive valuable 
services. To accept, use individual cou- 
pons or the Free Materials form on 
page 46-T. Clip and mail per directions. 
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Who supplied the world with wheat during the 19th century? What helped seal Germany’s doom 


in World Warl? Where are they harvesting wheat during this month? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


8. BREAD AND ITS SUPPLIERS 


Cyrus MeCormick’s invention of the 
reaper was the first step toward America’s 
eventual agricultural prosperity. Then 
came the combine, a machine that could 
both harvest and bag thirty acres of wheat 
in a single day. Next the mechanical 
driller and the rotary plow and the 
1-wheeled tractor plow. 

Most countries in Europe during the 
19th century were over-populated and 
little land was available for the growing 
of wheat. America, with its vast stretches 
of tillable land, was best equipped to 
furnish the world with wheat. And, more 
and more wheat was grown in our country 
when it was learned there was an ever- 
increasing demand for it abroad. 

Wheat consumption almost 
around the world, with the exception of 
the Far Fast There rice had been the 
foremost food for centuries . . . and it 
continues to be, with the exception of the 
northerly Japanese islands and_ the 
northern mainland of China which have 
taken to wheat. 

Jecause of climatic conditions, Russia 
planted more rye than wheat. She had no 
network of railroads with which to send 
her grain to northern China, so she turned 
to the West, offered her grain surplus 
there. And, until 1850, Russia was the 
grain supplier to parts of Europe. 

or 5 years up to 1914, Germany 
bought up huge quantities of Russian 
grain, out of all proportion to her need. 
It seemed strange, at the time, but no 


spread 


one gave it much thought. Russia soon 
discovered why. 

War was the reason. World War I. 
And it was Germany’s plan to wage a short 
war. Her grain bins were filled aplenty, 
she thought. Even if the supply of grain 
America had been sending to European 
countries was cut off, she could exist, 
she thought. But Germany figured wrong. 
She quickly found herself in a bread 
crisis, for her grain supply was depleted 
faster than she could have ea 

America heard of little Belgium's need 
for food, and shipped a good share of her 
grain to this supposedly neutral country. 
But it was discovered that Belgium was 
just a port of entry to Germany and parts 
of France then held by Germany, so 
America promptly stopped her shipments. 

It was the lack of America’s wheat that 
helped seal the doom of Germany. 

Do you remember from chapter 7, we 
quoted Herbert Hoover's statement that 
“in war the first words are spoken by 
guns, and the last by bread” ? 

Many types of wheat have been devel- 
oped so that now wheat can be grown in 
cold climates such as Canada, Sweden 
and Siberia. Australia, once known as a 
desert and a land of drought, now grows 
wheat on more than 60% of its land and 
exports 30° of its wheat to Egypt —and 
what a change.sAustralia, the youngest 
wheatland, now supplies Egypt, the oldest 
wheatland and the originator of bread. 

Hardly a month passes without a wheat 
harvest somewhere in the world. In 
January the wheat ripens in Australia, 


New Zealand, and Argentina, In February 
and March, in India, Brazil, and Uruguay. 
In April, there is North African, Mexican, 
and Persian wheat. In May, it ripens in 
southern Spain, China, Florida, and 
Texas. In <4 in California, Italy, 
southern France, and Japan. July brings 
the wheat crops of the Ukraine and central 
Russia, as well as the northern States of 
America and the entire Canadian harvest. 
In August, England, Sweden, Norway, 
and Germany reap. In September, Scot- 
land. In October, large parts of Russia. 
In November, Peru and South Africa, 
and in December, Abyssinia. 

Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life, whether it is raised in 
Kansas or Karelia. And today, penny for 
penny, enriched bread provides more of 
the things our bodies need—more gen- 
erously —than any other food. 

Because bread has always been our 
most important food, the Bakers of 
America are presenting its dramatic 
history in this series of sketches for your 
classroom use. 


Next month: Bread and its quality, Part 1 
Tune in the Bakers of America Program 


“HOLLYWOOD STAR PLAYHOUSE” 
Sundays — 5:00 p. m., EST, NBC Radio Network 


© 1952, American Bakers Association — Chicago 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





KEEP YOUR $— 
AACTE to FORD 


Arkansas Plan Failed 500 
Years Ago, Educators Say 


“Take back take 
back your pearls!” That essen- 
tially AACTE told the 
Ford Foundation. AACTE is the 
Am. Assn. of Colleges for Te 
er Education. Meeting 
cago it iced jutrage 
‘proffer of 
ittached” to 
its teacher training 
( apsule News, March 5 

Many saw Robert Hutchins 
hand in the Ford Found 
offer to finance the shift of 
kansas teachers « 


olleges to 


your mink, 


is what 


money with 
Arkansas to change 


system see 


ition 
Ar- 
four 


vears’ general education fol- 


lowed by vear internship 


Sponsors « ‘a bold expe ri 
lucation 
century model 
The irate 
‘It’s ear- 
almost irre- 


ment in 
Eighteenth 

exclaimed AACTI 

declared 


those of 


educators 
marks are 
vocable ymmitment to a pre- 
determined uniform pattern 

+} 


Something comparable to this 


scheme for educating teachers 
used in 


We 


was quite commonly 
Europe 500 years 
see little that 

Not to be seduced bv Ford 
AACTE declared 


a state's educa 


igo 


is promising 


millions 
Domination of 
i central 
nited States 
private, is ex 


tional system by 
the | 


governmental or 


igen 
v in whether 
tremely unwise 


when the 


It is particularls 
unwise uwwency is a 


poration respons ble 


but its 


private cor 
to no one own self-per 
petuating board of directors 

Dean Henry Aronenberg, Uni- 
versity ot Arkansas illed 
AACTE’s action pren 


iature 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


0 cence ind 


for mer study 


12 Colorado 


NO SMOKING 
EENWICH, CONN 
| 0] student 


g | 


ne 


British Inf. Service 


Exchange teachers Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Measell from Barberton, 
Ohio, show Queen Elizabeth where British teachers are in U. S. 


Mediators for Gripes? 
In cases of disagreements be 
the “front 
who shall have the last 
New York City the 


superintendent may 


tween teachers and 
office, 
word? In 
soon give 
ip his right to final decision on 
omplaints trom teachers 

This month New York teach 
ers will vote on a two-year trial 
f the new plan. If adopted it 
will Work like this: A 
may make a complaint to his 
school principal and expect ac- 
tion in five days. He 
peal to the assistant superintend- 
ent who must respond in ten 


teacher 


can ap 


Then on to the superin 
office. If settlement 
reached in 20 days 


d ivs 
tendent’s 
cannot be 
the board may send the case to 
a single arbitrator or three. In 
the latter case, the board selects 
one, the complainant one 
the third 
igreement 


with 


chosen by mutual 


THE GLEAM 


“I was a high school newspa- 
per editor President 
Harry S$ told 3,500 
young editors at the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Assn. “It started 
off,” he added, “with five other 
kids and myself Let 
editors of high school 
work on that sentence! ) 

Name of the 

Mo H. S. paper 
Truman and pals 


my self, , 
Truman 


copy 
papers 


Independence 
started by 
The Gleam 


Want to Buy a Nugget? 
Want a rock with real gold 
in it? Students of Cripple Creek 
Colo 
for $1 


new 


will gladly send you one- 
Cripple Creek needs a 
but lacks 


launche d a 


schoolhouse 
So students 
sell 


gold-be aring ore 


funds 
campaign to samples ot 
from aban- 
doned mines T heir golden goal: 


$300,000 by 1954. 


Are You Emotionally Mature? Read and Find Out 


About the ugliest epithet that 
polite people hurl nowadays is 
“He lacks emotional maturity.” 
Just what that is Dr. Dana L 
M.I.T. medical di 
ASCD 


maturity is 


Farnsworth 
told the 
“Emotional 


rector 
that 
quality which a person exhibits 
who is judicial and flexible in 
his outlook who 
with considerable independenc« 
Such a person 


and can act 
f pressures 
has ichieved his independenc« 
by working through the various 
childhood behavi I 


thus becoming emancipated 


stages of 


trom dependency He can 


enjoy giving and  welvomes 


upon others 
work, inde 


ne dependence 
He balances play 
ind dependenc 
from false 


and compe 


pe ndence 


He is 


feelings 


tree interior 


egotism t 


eness 


‘He lives in harmony with his 


conscience. He accepts sexual 
as desira- 


ble and ple asing but does 


feelings and activity 
not 
have to emphasize them to ex- 
cess. He is parental and crea- 
tive destructive toward 
himself and others.* He 


not 
has a 
firm sense of reality, hence does 
not act on willful 


t 


assump- 
ions 

“He makes the the 
present without undue regret of 
the past or excessive fear of the 


most of 


future. He can be uneasy with- 


out being unhappy.... His sense 
f humor is such that he can 
njoy life, concentrating on 
naking the 
given him rather than preoccu- 


with cannot 


most of what is 


pation what he 


21 MAY CHECK 
TEACHER’S ED. 


New Commission to Accredit 
Training Colleges Urged 


irked by 
schools go after 
books Nowadays _ the 

shifts to teachers colleges 
two 


cause ol 


their 

text 
chase 
Time 

who 


Most citizens 


baying 


currently quotes 
“would the 
true education” by blowing up 
Teachers College, Columbia 
To block these Guy Fawkes 
plots, Edgar Fuller, speaking 
for the state superintendents of 
offered 
meeting. He 
AACTE is 
national voluntary ac 
this 


ads ance 


s hools 
AACTE 
out that 
the sol 
crediting 
field.” 
But it accredits only 260 while 
state departments of education 
recognize 1,217 
Under th 
21-m« inber 
from five groups would form a 
Natl. Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education—AACTE 
NEA’s Comm, on Teacher Edu- 
Natl School Boards 
Natl. Council of Chiet 
School Officers, and Natl 
State Directors of 
Teacher Education. In order 
that NEA shall control a 
majority of appointees, AACTE 
is likely to drop its affiliation 
How new Council will dove 
tail with regional accrediting as 
sociations remains “speculative 
But 
“guard 
and 
to keep dynamite out of 


a plan at the 
pointed 
“at present 


wsociation =n 


new proposal a 


COM HIssion draw n 


cation 
Assn 
State 
Assn. of 


not 


with a stronger and larger 
nade up of schoolmen 
laymen, educators expect 
teach 


ers college basements 


Equal But Segregated 
\ A Ed 


school raitist 


RicHMOND Prince 
ward Cty 
prov ide facilities for Negro chil 
dren equal to those for whites 
Phey 
gated schools 


Federal court 


officers 


need not abolish seure 
Chis is a three 
judge verdict. It 


w ill be appealed 


Don‘t Waste Their Time 

Princeton, N. J.: Speed up 
training of the gifted 
Henry Chauncey, pres., 
tional Testing Service. He 
mates 30,000 engineering man- 
hours could be added for the 
one-third of future 


compl ted training 


urges 
Educa 


esti- 


nation if 
engineers 


one year earlier 





SEE THIS 


ZY Spdaalan Semis Mion. ll 


on your way to or from 


CALIFORNIA <« 


Grand Canyon as viewed from Cape Royal 


Zion -Bryce- Grand Canyon National Parks 


@ When traveling to or from Los Angeles Ask your ticket or travel agent to include 
by Union Pacific—you can stop over to these spectacular regions—when planning 
visit the world-famous National Parks of your trip to or from Los Angeles by 


Southern Utah-Arizona. Union Pacific. 


Comfortable Union Pacific buses meet our 
trains at Cedar City, Utah, gateway to the 


Parks, for an unforgettable mo- UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 539, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


. ‘ Please send free Southern Utah-Arizona and California 
highways closel y connec ting booklets. 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon. 


tor trip over the smooth, scenic 


Nome 
Address 


ea = Zone__State 


\] 
vy { 
iP \l y by ION PAC RAILROAD } Also send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours 0 


ROAD OF THE STREAMLINERS If student state age and special material will be sent. 
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Our transatlantic correspondent 


reports on 


Europe 


< 
~ 


This Year Fe 


By FRED SANBORN 


Scandinavian editor of Fodor's Modern Guides 


STOCKHOLM 


ISITING Stockholm for the first 

time, a good friend of mine boarded 
a trolley to take a look at the Swedes 
and their lake-studded capital. Wanting 
to get off a little later, he reached up 
and pulled the familiar cord overhead. 
The trolley screeched to a halt, the con- 
ductor blew a whistle, passengers stared 
angrily, and my embarrassed friend 
learned that in Sweden one presses a 
button to stop—the cord is the emer- 
gency brake 

This true incident could happen to 
any American abroad. It also illustrates 
three facets of travel: adventure, dis- 
covery, and the occasional hazards of 
over-enthusiasm. If you are planning a 
trip to Europe this summer, you can 
count on your share of all three. 

Indications are 1952 will be a record 
European travel year. 

Budget-wise, Austria, Spain, and Por- 
tugal continue to play host to the bar- 
gain-minded, just as excursions to Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, and Western Ger- 
many may cause rashes of cables home 
for extra funds. The rest of Europe will 
still be cheaper than you dared imagine. 

You can do even better if you'll be 
content with modest hotels, ride second 
or third class, plan your purchases in 
advance, and eliminate expensive de- 
tours from your itinerary 

Speaking of money, remember that 
only Switzerland and France allow you 
to bring in (and take out) as much of 
their currency as you please. Elsewhere 
there are rigorous restrictions on import- 
ing and exporting the local peseta, 
shilling, or whatever. The trick is to run 
out of local money as you depart over 
the border. The dollar is still at a pre- 
mium, but you won't win friends either 
for yourself or the United States by 
dwelling on the fact. Use travelers 
checks, of course. That insures safety 
and no trouble at borders 

Most important of all, travel light. 
You won't be needing formal clothes. 
Sports clothes are viewed with distaste 


You'll find that 


in most parts of Europe 


When the narcissus eons Montreux holds a festival with opera pilncaiidi, 


two basic costumes plus sweaters and 
enough. Since laundries 
are notoriously slow, leave anything that 
isn't nylon at home. Remember that you 
may be carrying your own luggage more 
often (and farther) than you'd planned. 
One suitcase 
sized handbag should be your maximum. 


accessories are 


and a briefcase or over- 


Special Events 


As for where to go, the biggest 
“event” in Europe this summer is un- 
doubtedly the Olympic Games in Hel- 
sinki. Unless sports raison 
d'etre, stay away; Finland just doesn’t 
have the facilities to handle the antici- 
pated crowds expeditiously. Casual spec- 
tators may be disappointed. 

It would require an encyclopedia to 
list and describe all the festivals, 
certs, races, congresses, exhibitions, 
pageants, and fairs which jam the Euro- 


are your 


con- 


pean calendar this summer. Suggestions 
which follow are mere samples. 
Stratford-on-Avon, besides its Shake- 
spearean treasures, stages top-notch per- 
Bard’s plays July 
Edinburgh, Aug. 17 
Sept. 6, will have another of its noted 
festivals, with the Hamburg State 
Opera, Shakespeare by the Old Vic, the 
Royal Philharmonic, the ‘Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw, ballet, a Renoir exhibi 
tion, a film festival, and bagpipe tattoos 
on Edinburgh 
One of France's most famous “par 
dons” comes June Auray, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. Royaumont, just 
outside Paris, offers three weeks of dis- 
tinguished music, beginning June 7, and 
featuring Bach and Mozart. Saint-Michel 
de Cuxa (also P'rrenees) has its world- 
famous musical féstival of Pablo Casals, 
June 15-30. In July, Avignon has its 
“Festival d'Art Dramatique,” and Aix- 
en-Provence its “Festival de Musique.” 
Toledo, Spain’s religious capital, is 
the best place to be for the all-important 


formances of the 
through October. 


Castle esplanade. 


26 in 


“Feast of Corpus Christi,” June 12. Next 
day, traditionally-clad maidens of Ma- 
drid parade to St. Anthony’s shrine to 
pray for husbands. Amateur toreadors 
should note that Pamplona lets wild 
bulls run loose through its streets on 
July 7. Valencia has 12 days of flower 
battles, musical contests, and bullfights, 
beginning July 20; and San Sebastian 
has its semana grande in mid-August 
with feasts, regattas, folklore festivals, 
ind more bullfights. 

Arezzo, on June 3, holds its traditional 
“Giostra del Saracino.” Horsemen in 
full armor joust with a giant revolving 
dummy who has a bull’s-eye shield on 
arm and a weighted flail on the 
other. Nola, near Naples, celebrates its 
“Dance of Lillies” June 22, when intri- 
cately carved, 50-foot towers carrying 
musicians and singers are borne through 
town. Siena opens July with traditional 
pageants, flag-throwing contests, and 
horse races around the city square; 
while Naples, on September 7, observes 
an all-night, noise-making pilgrimage to 
a holy grotto outside town. 

Probably most famous of all is the 
Zurich Festival, June 1-July 1. The 
Opera of Rome, the French Ballet Com- 
pany, outstanding orchestras, Shake- 
speare in four languages, and art exhibi- 
tions help make it Europe's leading cul- 
tural summer event. Meanwhile, a world 
competition for opera singers runs for a 
week in Lausanne. Montreux unveils its 
carpets of narcissus June 12, together 
with six open-air performances of the 
Rome Opera, flower pageants, and fire- 
works over Lake Geneva. Luzern’s mu- 
sic festival, August 9-31, boasts Kirsten 
Flagstad, Isaac Stern, Barbirolli, Casa- 
desus, Eugene Ormandy, Furtwaengler 
und the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. 

Wherever your interests take you in 
Europe this summer, you won't be lack- 
ing for things to do. Here’s to happy 
landings—and happy memories, 


one 





A classroom teacher fells . .. 


What Travel Means to Me 


FTER a visit to the city of Quebec, 
£& I can now pick up a textbook and 
vhen I read, “The oldest city on the 
St. Lawrence River is Quebec,” these 
vords take life! I recall the charming 
ld city—the crooked, narrow streets on 
the steep slopes, the quaint and crowded 
Id buildings of stone with only a nar- 
row walk in front, the fort that crowns 
the heights, Chateau Frontenac towering 
like a medieval castle, the massive walls 
with great arched gateways—all in- 
herited from the past and alive with 
history. I hear again the French lan- 
guage as it is spoken by the inhabitants, 
and re-see the habits and customs 
brought from France. As memory takes 
me back to my contact with those peo- 
ple of Quebec, it also brings back my 
friends and enjoyable highlights of my 
tour days 

I enter the classroom with new en- 
thusiasm; with a confidence of having 
first-hand information on the subject 
and the period. Then, with various in- 
structional materials that I have brought 
from the city, I am better able to put 
life into the printed words. I can help 
my students see Quebec, not just as a 
place associated with important histori- 
cal facts, but a city of past and living 
history; a city of people, like them- 
selves, only in a different locality and 
environment. In a similar way all other 
places I visit become more meaningful 

Previous to my travel experiences, all 
classroom presentations were prepared 
from printed pages and what audio- 
visual material help I could get. As a 
teacher, I am a major factor in formulat- 
ing ideas or concepts in the minds of 
students. Being limited to printed words 
and perhaps a few pictures, my inter- 
pretations could not go beyond them 
Many of you reading this article are 
travelers, and know. for example, that 
no textbook can do justice to such an 


interesting industrial, historical, and 


By ELIZABETH L. BLOSS 


Audio-visual director 
East Side Aurora Schools 
Aurora, Illinois 


geographical area as the New England 
States, to such a vast area as the Great 
Plains, to the arid Southwest with its 
adobe houses and irrigated fields or, let 
us say, to a study of native vegetation. 
Nor even through the use of audio- 
visual materials can one portray, for in- 
stance, life as it is today in the ancient 
city of Quebec. As I see it, teaching 
lessons with the confidence that comes 
through seeing, experiencing and learn- 
ing, cannot help but inspire students. 
Personal knowledge wins their confi- 
dence. 


Helps Me in Community 


Many citizens of my community 
travel. They travel extensively. If we 
are to enjoy each other socially and in- 
tellectually, I too must know more 
about our world than that which comes 
through books. I need the understand- 
ing and appreciation which travel gives 

Travel, too, makes it possible for me 
to contribute to the over-all educational 
program of my community. Through 
newspaper articles, over the radio or in 
discussion groups, I tell about other 
parts of the world. I can and do appear 
before clubs and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, using slides and other pictoria! 
materials gathered on my travels 

Because of my own travel, I value 
more the opportunities to see and to 
learn. Through my work at Western 
Illinois State College I learned pro- 
cedures of preparing for a tour, organ- 
izing one and taking one—along with 
follow-up projects and activities. All this 
carries over into my own teaching. I dc 
the same with my students—utilizing 
community resources to develop better 
citizenship When my classes visit in 


a 


HAR TE:) 


dustries and other centers I know how 
to organize the field trips for maximum 
educational values. 

As a man needs to get away from his 
place of business, a housewife away 
from her home, so I, as a teacher, need 
to get away from my classroom, both 
the teaching classroom and the summer 
school classroom. Travel transports me 
far from everyday work, cares, and sur- 
roundings. Just riding along with an 
ever-changing scenic background is a 
fascinating experience. Then along with 
that I have the privilege to stop, look, 
and listen to information on points of 
interest. Supplying that information are 
top-most instructors in the fields of his- 
tory, geography, literature, biology, etc 
To me, this is the best way of growing 
professionally and at the same time en- 
joying a splendid vacation trip. 

Through educational travel I have 
gained many friends. They are friends 
I enjoy socially and with whom I can 
exchange ideas—teaching techniques. 
We enjoy discussing our profession and 
we learn from one another. 

Such travel, too, widens interests. 
Hobbies are started. I, and many others, 
have become interested in photography. 
Some, I know, have started collections 
Still others follow through a certain 
study, such as history of state capitals, 
and so on. 

Yes, educational trave] of the type I 
have experienced does present almost 
unlimited opportunities to improve 
classroom teaching, to promote com- 
munity relationships and to make for 
more pleasant vacations. School systems 
that approve and encourage educational 
travel must surely reap dividends of 
satisfaction in knowing they are work- 
ing toward the professional growth and 
the individual happiness of their per- 
sonnel 


Address delivered to Nationa) Council for 
Educational Travel. Feb. 25, St. Louis, Mo 


Classes ready to roll from Western State Teachers College show why the author declares “I have gained many friends.” 











AFTER THE LAST CLASS 


A teacher remembers . .. 


What is in the mind of a teacher when the end 
of the way is reached—when the end comes to a 
career of service devoted to the education of 
youth? 


Memories... 


Memories of busy, crowded, useful years—re- 
warded by personal satisfaction with a good job 
well done... 


Memories of disappointments, perhaps—a few... 


And perhaps memories of help, much appreci- 
ated, which lightened the difficult task. 


4 teacher, about to retire. writes to express ap- 
preciation for such help: 


“To the Editor of Scholastic Magazines— 


“Thank you for your many fine services and your 
courtesies over the long period of our association. 

“| have watched your expansion and the growth 
of Scholastic Magazines with great interest. Year 
by year you have met the requirements of maga- 
zines for high school people with increasing inter- 
est to them and adjustment to their needs 


“A teacher reaches the end of the way. Fortu- 
nately a magazine may have perpetuity. 


“May your good work continue.” 
Sincerely, 


Miss L. M.* 


“Original le:ter on file. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Publishers of 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC e JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC @ WORLD WEEK e PRACTICAL ENGLISH e LITERARY CAVALCADE 





Our Editorial Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the 
education for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools 


of the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 


. the worth and dignity of the individual; 


- high moral and spiritual values: 


the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 


sponsibilities for all; 


the American system of constitutional, representative 


government; 


free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 


abundant production; 


cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted to 
the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens honestly 
differ on important public questions, and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore 
believe that all sides of these problems shovld be impar'ially 
discussed in the schools and in classroom magaz.nes, with deep 


respect for facts and for logical thinking. 


Avowed Objectives 


YEVERAL years ago Scholastic pub- 
S lished its Editorial Credo. It was a 
solid, scholarly, clear statement of the 
basic educational purposes of Scholastic 
Magazines together with an explana- 
tion of effective ways in which the 
magazines mav be used in classrooms 
throughout the country. 

The Credo set forth the avowed 
Ibjectives of Scholastic which are as 
pertinent now, in these troublous times, 
is they were when first announced. But 
it was a lengthy treatise quite charac- 
teristic of the painstaking and con- 
scientious care with which our organi- 
zation has always dealt with the schools 
ind subscribers. The Credo had all the 


idvantages of thoroughness but the dis 


advantage of such length as to burden 
the reader even if space could be made 
available for its frequent publication 

Two or three months ago we decided 
to try to produce Our Editorial Platform 
in a sufficiently condensed form to ren 
der feasible its appearance several times 
each year in the student editions. That 
means space—millions of lines each 
school year, Since a magazine is always 
fighting for space to meet the innumer 
able demands we naturally wanted to 
compress into the fewest lines the most 
significant, representative, and _intelli- 
gible planks in our platform. 

Obviously we sought the advantages 
of brevity even at the risk of not being 
fully understood. 

Fortunately, in any such undertak- 
ing, we have the invaluable assistance 


of many exceedingly competent people 
on our various Advisory Boards and 
our Council. The members of all of 
these groups have been consulted and 
have given us the benefit of their ideas 
and detailed editorial comment. The 
result is the 200-word Editorial Plat 
form appearing on this page. From 
time to time it will be printed in the 
student editions of all Scholastic Maga- 
zines beginning April 23. 

We hope the Platform will be read 
and discussed in all classes and in the 
homes of all students using Scholastic 
Magazines 


) i. Strddatin 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


LEAT OTL. 
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THIS IS A $1,100 INVITATION FOR YOUR IDEAS 


We need ideas from teachers for a Study Guide to a forthcoming film 


\ feature film that teachers, students, and parents can cheer about is 
coming vour way. It follows with commendable fidelity a dramatic story 
found on most reading lists and loved by young people. Ivanhoe is a 
film as fine as Henry V; a Technicolor drama, made in England, replete with 
knights and ladies. medieval pageantry, tournaments and castles. The film 


is rich in historical background, Saxon battling Norman to shape the future 
ot England. 


Robert Tavlor is “Ivanhoe”; Joan Fontaine is “Rowena”; George Sanders, 
“Bois-Guilbert”; and the beautiful “Rebecca” is the lovely Elizabeth Taylor. 


More than five years in preparation, Ivanhoe will be released to theatres 
early next fall by M-G-M 


This is where vou can come in—with ideas for a classroom teaching pro- 
gram built around the film version of Ivanhoe. How would you use this film 
to promote reading? To motivate study of the feudal period? To emphasize 
the values of racial understanding? To awaken interest in the origins of our 


As Ivanhoe, Robert Taylor vows with his : 
lo point up moral values? Or in some other way? 


father, Finlay Currie, defeat to Normans English languace 


How can vou use the local interest Ivanhoe will stir afta. | 4 
up? For best suggestions by educators Scholastic Fax ' Te 
Teacher will make these awards , ' ’ + 


Ist Prize ’ $200.00 <~ 


2nd Prize ~ 150.00 
3rd Prize 100.00 


4th, 5th, & 6th Prizes 50.00 
20 Additional Prizes 25.00 each 


Best ideas will be published in the September 24 issue 
of Scholastic Tea her magdasine \ll ideas will be con 
side red tor THe orporation Wia Study Guick tor classroom 
use. So consider vourself appointed as a committee of 


one to contribute to a Study Guide for Lvanhoc 
In the climactic duel, Ivanhoe, champion of Rebecca ‘Elizabeth 


What length? No limit Taylor) stands over the dying Knight Templar (George Sanders). 


What style? Informal. Offer vour ideas in a letter i . 
j ‘dng? i } ec Both great professional organizations—National Coun- 

the Iranhoe Plan Editor of Scholastic Teacher ad : ; “pts s 2 
cil of Teachers of English and National Council for the 
Social Studies—actively encourage the use of good mo- 
tion pictures. Many of you already include motion pic- 
Scholastic Teacher ture evaluation in your teaching. Many have experience 
in cooperating with local movie theatres. Use this expe- 
rience in suggesting what you would do when Ivanhoe 


Deadline? Your letter must be postmarked on or he 
fore May 23, 1952. All entries become the property of 


Announcement of Awards: September 24 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher magazin reaches your community. 





ENTRY FORM Attach this or facsimile to manuscript 

We can get more good films by 
making good use of the best that 
come to us. This is an invitation to 
you to tell how—with Ivanhoe. 


< 


Send your suggestion with Entry Form to: 
Ivanhoe Plan Editor, Scholastic Teacher 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Any educotor may enter 
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By VERA FALCONER, 


Audio-visual editor 


Powerful Films 


JULIUS CAESAR 


SATISFYINGLY 

LA Julius is just released on 
16mm. David Bradley, youthful director 
the forth oming M-G-M feature Talk 
About a Stranger, produced and direct- 
82-minute film of the classic 
tragedy. Starkly and grimly told, Caesar 
vas made on the proverbial amateur’s 
shoestring. Cast mainly of 
Northwestern and _ hopeful 
Columns and colonnades of Chi- 
Museum, 
Elks Memorial, Museum of Science and 
Industry, Soldiers’ Field—provide classic 
settings. Costumes are home-made. Yet, 
with these budgetary and physical diffi- 
culties, Bradley produces a Julius Caesar 
simple nobility, strik- 
g authenticity. Only in 
battle scenes do you feel the lack of a 


Shakespearean 
Caesar 


1 this 


consists 
students 
ictors 
buildings—Rosenwald 


igo 


f deep intensity 


ng impact and 


real brawling mob 


David Bradley plays his own Brutus, 
gently and nobly. Charlton Heston, now 
appearing in The Greatest Show on 
Earth, is a memorable and moving Mar 
cus Antonius. Grosvenor Glenn makes a 
truly “lean and hungry Cassius.” Harold 
Tasker gives us a strong Caesar, yet 
shows his weakness. These actors and 
their director-producer give literature 
classes a new understanding of and ap- 
preciation for Shakespearean tragedy. 
It makes his great drama of democracy 
alive and timeless. Naturally drama, 
Latin, and ancient history classes will 
also find much in this film. The two 
reels break at a natural dividing point 
so you can use them on successive class 
meetings. 

David Bradley’s unforgettable Julius 
Caesar is available from Brandon Films, 
Inc., 200 West 57th St., New York 19. 


PASSION FOR LIFE 


Passion for Life (82 min., also from 
Brandon) is another amazingly power- 
ful film. Produced in France, it presents 
simply and convincingly the modern ap- 
proac h to education and child-centered 
teaching methods. Briefly, it is the story 
her coming to a tradi- 
tionally-run village school. A humani 
tarian who loves children, this teacher 
guides his pupils into a new approach 


t a young tea 


to learning. It is a drama of true edu 
through real experi- 
1ome and community. 
Through the story of a 


1 


the village delinquent 


1 
tion—learning 
es in school. } 


But 


the under 
film 


the transition from old 


role of 


Limitations of 


to new methods in the village school 
appear a bit easier than they are. Simi- 
larly, the teacher’s success with the 
unhappy boy progresses. Problems and 
obstacles crop up, of course, but in real 
life they would be multiplied. However, 
the values in the picture make up for 
these discrepancies inherent in the film 
medium. 

For teacher training, parent-teacher 
meetings, curriculum development, there 
couldn't be a more effective film. Be- 
cause of its mental hygiene problem, it 
will also interest counselors, psycholo 
gists and social workers. In fact. it is a 
film for everyone concerned in any way 
with children—children as individuals 


not aS a mass 


Four from Association Films 


nt feature film now 
s Pastor Hall 


90 min 


pro 
Association 

St., New York). 
cruel story of a Ger 
vho refused to co 

Nazi dictatorship in his 
rtravs vividly, vet without 
if the brutal, what this 
ndured and what Nazism did to 
if} 


] 
ncdue 


stressil 
lan ¢ 


pe ypl 1S vill ive The fears, sus- 


cions, spying, the loss of personal self 


respect and freedom under a dictator- 


t 
ship are memorably presented Similar 


persecutions in Iron Curtain countries 
today make Pastor Hall a timely feature. 
For senior high school students who 
were too young during the war to un- 
derstand why it was being fought, Pas- 
tor Hall supplies many of the answers 
It can also further their understanding 
of the threats of Communist rule and 
the problems within postwar Germany. 
Pastor Hall reminds us not to sit by 
complacently and forget what could 
well happen to our world again. 
Association Films also offers I See the 
(Continued on page 14-T) 


Charlton Heston’s “Mark Antony” led 
to a key role in the Greatest Show. 


| < 


Producers found old Rome in Chicago: 
Brutus and Cassius on museum steps. 


“Here's a parchment with the seal 
of Caesar; | found it in the closet.’ 


With Brutus and Octavius in the tent 
scene, the great drama rises to climax. 
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More service per 


from your 


Canadian Pacific 


train to 
British 


Columbia 


In Victoria, B. C., the garden city, 
The Empress is the glorious 
climax of your coast-to-coast 

train trip. Go the 

Canadian Pacific Diesel way! 

See the spectacular 

Canadian Rockies! 


Wonderful shopping for 
antiques, china, woolens, curios 
at The Empress’s doorstep. No 
extra charge for excess luggage on 
your Canadian Pacific trains! 


Swim in the Empress’s 
enclosed Crystal Gardens. 
A complete Spa... 
Turkish baths, too! See 
roses April to January, 
flowers the year ‘round. 


A world of service on your 
air-conditioned Canadian 
Pacific train! Courteous 
trained help—delicious meals, 
sleep-easy berths 


For information, see vour local agent or any Canadian Pacific office 


Powerful Films 


Continued from page 13-T) 


| Wind (18 min.)—the story of children 
blind from birth and what can be done 
| to make them happy, well-adjusted, and 


self-sufficient as possible. It pictures 


| simply and movingly the activities and 


methods at the New York Lighthouse 
Nursery School. Here children learn to 


| play, to run, to do many things for 


themselves and to share in life’s experi- 
ences, Great stress is placed on the role 
of the parent. Although this picture 


| deals with a very specific problem, it 
| also gives deep insight into the many 


needs of all small children for kind, 
patient guidance from parents and 
teachers. Truly a beautiful and encour- 


| aging picture. 


In the lighter vein, Association pre- 
sents Boy's Railroad Club (about 15 


| min.) featuring the American Flyer 


model trains of the Gilbert Hall of 
Science. This charming train with its 
various equipment, buildings, bridges, 
talking station, is shown as run by a 


| group of boys in their club. The boys 


explain how everything works. A de- 
lightful film for boys’ clubs and for 
transportation units in social studies. 


Filmstrips Seen Recently 
The new 12 filmstrips series History 
of American Art (Herbert E. Budek 


| Co., 55 Poplar Ave., Hackensack, N. J.) 


provides a good basis for an entire unit. 
You may recall this company’s 30 strip 


series History of Art (Sept. 26, 1951). 


These two series could constitute basic 
material for your art history class. Like 
the earlier series, the new one consists 
of good black and white reproductions 


| of painting, architecture and sculpture. 


No captions, but the guides provide full 


information. Arranged chronologically, 


the strips describe development of new 
ideas and methods besides presenting 


| excellent examples of the work of many 


artists. Too bad these could not have 
been in color, but that would have in- 
creased the price. The series is arranged 
and explained by Prof. Oliver W. Larkin 
(Smith College) based on his 1949 
Pulitzer Prize-winning book Art and 
Life in America. Titles are: Architecture 
and Crafts in Colonial America—30 frs.; 
Painting in Colonial America—38 frs.; 
Republican Architecture and Sculpture 

37 frs.; Republican Painting—39 frs.; 
Architecture and Sculpture in the Mid- 
dle Years—38 frs.; Painting in the Mid- 
dle Years—40 frs.; Architecture and 
Sculpture in the Gilded Age—36 frs.; 
Painting in the Gilded Age—36 frs.; 
Architecture and Painting: Pioneers of 
Modernism—35 frs.; Painting and Sculp- 
ture in the Nineteen-Twenties—37 frs.; 
Architecture and Sculpture Since 1930 

36 frs.; Painting Since 1930—37 frs. 

Continued on page 32-T) 








GROUP GAINS IN AVERAGE FAMILY 
INCOME ABOVE OR BELOW THE 
AVERAGE GAINS CF ALL FAMILIES, 
1941 AND 1947 
(“Consumer Money Incomes, (1947) 
After Federal income Taxes) 

Percentage Points 
Below Average Above Average 
=10% +10 +20 +30 +40% 
ann 








Lowert 
(*$737} J 











Second 
*$1,730) | 











Third 
$2,624) 
Fourth 
”$3,721) 
Highest 
* $7,459) 


Source: Pechman; Nat. Bur. Ec. Res 
The New York Time 






































Poor Get | 
Richer. Too | 


APIDLY growing national income 
over the past ten years has resulted 
in a leveling upward of the incomes of 
all wage groups—poor, middle-class, and 
rich, reports the New York Times 
March 5, 1952). Percentage-wise the | 
incomes of poor and middle-class groups | 
have risen much higher than those of 
the rich. All show substantial gains. 

With greater shares of national in- 
come going to poor and middle-class 
groups, poverty is being sharply re- 
duced. Where three out of four families 
had incomes of less than $2000 in 1939, 
only one out of three fell into that class 
ten years later. Median family income 
for all groups rose from $1,231 to 
$2,949. Share of income of the upper 
one per cent dropped in 35 years from 
16 per cent to 9 per cent. 

This redistribution of wealth of ow 
nation indicates the vitality of ow 
democracy and modern capitalism, ob- 
serves the Times. No other country o1 
other system of economics has a per- 
formance record to compare with the 
United States. All classes of American 
workers have benefited in spite of in- 
flation and income taxes. 

What meaning do these facts have 
for education? 

Spread of wealth among all classes in 
ill parts of the country increases the 
capacity and willingness of local com- 
munities and states to raise funds to 
support s¢ hools. Greatest increases hive 
ome to income groups with ldge 
families and, hence, a prime interest in 
good schooling. 

Most teachers would be listed in the 
middle-income bracket which receives 
the largest share of total income money. 
As a group, their share of income has 
risen more than the income of the rich 
group during the past ten years. 





—C. Etwoop Drake 


Easy dress e Easy cost 


“Come as you are!"on this famous 
Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 
Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!" Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a smal] extra fare... 
Same route as The Chief 
and Super Chief. 


For a complete description of E/ Capitan 
send coupon for colorful folder 


Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. ST-16 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me free booklet on E! Capitan. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY AND STATE 





If student, give name of school 





Expires July 15, 1952 











TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


T »q firms 
akea r 


toe catena 
o satea 


vara ng 

for Nationa 
Bank Travelers Checks, used by 
travelers for nearly half a cen- 
like 


spendable 


tury. They are 
cash wherever you go; if they 
are lost, destroyed or stolen, you 


get a full refund. Cost 75c per 


$100 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The Nationa! City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporotion 


By HARDY FINCH 
Greenwich (Conn.) H.S. 


When English and speech teachers team up 


Everyone 


Takes Speech 


OR a long time we have thought 

that the separation of the speech 
teacher from the English teacher prac- 
ticed in many schools is indeed a great 
mistake. For who is better equipped to 
teach English than a speech teacher. 
and who is in a better position to teach 
speech than an English teacher? 

About three vears ago Miss Morgan 
our speech and dramatics teacher, real- 
izing that she was not reaching as many 
students as she wished because of 
scheduling, proposed that we bring the 
speech teacher into the English class- 
room. Up to this point she had devoted 
her efforts to a limited number of stu 
dents in remedial speech and speech 
and drama classes. 

“Why not give every student in the 
tenth grade a definite course in speech? 
she asked. Her question surprised me 
tor it was the first time I had received 
such a sugge,tion from a speech teache: 

a suggestion to bring the speech and 
English teachers together. 

The plan developed was easy to put 
into operation. The speech teacher 
would give a six-week course in speech 
in each tenth grade English class. This 
course would be given in place of reg 
War English classwork for that period 
Since the speech teacher would ! 
busy with the coaching of plays out 
time, the English 


i 


of the class 
teacher remain in the class 
would help in check as 
signments, help individuals with out 


side 
would 


discussion 


and take care of 
Several 


enjoved 


lines and suggestions 
attendance and other 
of the teachers told 
the work in the speech course and that 


records 

me thes 
they subsequently made use of many of 
the ideas in their teac hing 


Preplanning 


Betore the speech course began, the 
speech teacher discussed arrangements 
with the classroom teacher This gave 
the English teacher the opportunity to 
briet the speech teacher on the individ 
uals in the class. The speech teacher, in 
told what she planned to accom 


And 


ot good ones 


turn 
plish and asked for suggestions 


she received a number 


Thus, before the first lesson, the class 
vhat was going to 


be done and what she might do to he Ip 


This 


room teacher knew 


very important: step assured the 


success of the program in the various 
English classrooms. 

Before the speech teacher appeared 
in class for the first time, the English 
teacher prepared the students for the 
new course and the new teacher. At the 
outset, each student was given a speech 
test of which a recording was made 
Later on, students listened to the re- 
cordings of their own voices as a guide 
to self improvement. 

For the final speeches—three minutes 
in length—the entire class met in the 
auditorium. Thus, before the school 
year ended, each tenth-grade student 
had the experience of speaking . from 
the auditorium stage. 

Perhaps most effective among assign- 
ments were the “how-to-do” demonstra- 
tions. In this, boys showed how to bat 
how to use a golf club, how to give 
artificial respiration, and how to play 
tennis, girls explained how to do make- 
up, how to make a cake, and how to 
play field hockey. 





aes OI 
Kee s in (hristian Science Monitor 


“And now a short speech from Mr. Fry.” 


One part of the program that held 
student interest concerned correct ways 
of standing, walking, and sitting. The 
teacher gave dramatic examples of both 
the good and the bad ways, and used 
students to demonstrate 

Bringing speech to the 
classes proved satisfying to all involved 
students benefited, the speech teacher 
served more boys and girls, and the 
English teacher profited from collabo- 
ation with an expert in a vital skill. 


English 


Other speech-teaching ideas 

Use of the telephone: Train students 
to answer the room telephone. Pass the 
responsibility along to different students 
until all have had some experience in 
loing this. For additional practice in 
telephone use, ask your local phone 
company to lend you phone sets. 





Speaking in the community: 
High School 
eams of students who speak at lunch- 
ind other 
worth-while commu- 
ymmunity Chest, Red 


r( Conn. ) organizes 


dinners meetings. 


ons 


heir topic—any 


uty campaign ( 
ross etc 

twisters: Give some sample 
twisters; then ask 
sake ones that will help in the correc- 
tion of their own and others’ errors. For 
example, one student who had difficulty 
with sounding wh, suggested “Which 
whisked whis- 


Tongue 


mague 


vitch wheels with her 
kers?” 

Reading and dramatization of plays: 
Select and 
movie scripts for reading in class. (One 
of our best sources is Literary Caval- 
cade.) Assign parts well in advance of 
the day for reading and give each actor 
some hints on interpretation. To insure 
greater participation and to take care of 
p yssible absentees, assign each part to 
Don't forget the narrator 
ind/or announcer when you make your 


interesting plays, radio 


two students 
list of assignments 

Choral reading: Awaken interest in 
h through choral reading. Such 
poems Vachel Lindsay’s Congo; 
Guiterman’s With Pershing at the Front; 
Henry Van Dvke’s Work: Leigh Hunt’s 
Abou Ben Adhem: and Edward Row 
land Sill’s Opportunity 


pee 
sp < 


YOU is 


Speech and writing: Arrange essay 
vriting so that the student has the op- 
portunity of planning a speech before 

This gives him more time to 
and will usually 
and better essay. 
neglect the panel 
her it book, a 

or a school topic, 


he writes 
think about his topic 
1 better talk 
Discussions: Dont 
liscussion. Whet 
rid I 


is a 
wide p! ) | 
] discussion. 

Audience: Use speaking or oral 
is a means of developing 
uudience behavior. Ask the stu- 
vhat kind of audience they would 
save and list the points presented 


the 


issignment 


board. Suggest this quotation for 
The compli- 
nt that u can pay 

mur undivided atten- 


ization greatest 


iny person is to 
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rs have just released 
Ferenc 
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Sidney 


5 ght plays by 
Romantic 
inslated by 
The Good 

ton; “Blue 
ilso “Waxw 
Anniversal 
Actor fi 


Comedie s 

by Jane 
Sam Jatte 
of Hearts,’ 
“Arthur,” 


Fairy” 
Danube” by 
“Game 
Dinner,” 
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North East Vacation Chit-Chat 


..-with fun as the CENTRAL idea! 


xu 2S 


We felt married at last! We missed Niagara on our honeymoon. But we saw it 
on a FREE side tour as part of our New York Central trip east. The Falls are world’s 
number one sight . . . especially lighted at night by 1,320,000,000 candlepower! 


We enjoyed the rough and the smooth in the Adirondacks. Hiking and fishing 
along mountain trails and streams . swimming and dancing at world-famous 


resorts. All within easy reach of New York Central's Water Level Route. 


We did the Big Town in a big way! Museums ... theatres . . . Fifth Avenue shops 


... Coney Island... night spots .. . nearby beaches. New York Central delivers you at 
Grand Central Terminal, in the heart of everything, rested and ready for all the fun. 


FREE! 195: Year-Round Travel 
Guide to jany exciting play 
grounds, east and west. Send 
to New York Central 
1336-S4, 466 Lexington 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Name 
Address 


coupon 
Room 
Ave., 


ify 


be ee a ee 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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sun, surf and scenery 


be Canada's OV) INCE 


ONE OF CANADAS 10 TOP 
MAPLE LEAF VACATIONS 


Here's a world that's different 
the rivers and verdant vallevs of New 
Brunswick. The cliffs and coves and fishing 
ports of Nova Scotia. The beaches and 
dunes of garden-like Prince Edward Island. 


The forests, 


The rough-hewn charm of sea-girt 
Newfoundland. Plan now. Ask your nearest 
Canadian National Office* or Travel Agent 
about this or the other Top Vacations listed. 
“We'll tell you where and take you there. 


a A 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Choose from this rich variety. Here are Canada’s 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 


1. Across Canada — the S mountain lokes 


to Californio or the Pacific N est t outumn c rs 
to New York o 
Hudson Ba Down North"’ to 
2. Alaska Cruise oa zoos vie Winnipeg 
3. British Columbia — Von ° 6. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 
9 in mountain gr 


ondeur 
toric. Prince Rupert 


play, relax 


A magnificent 
sae ae 7. Minaki (Lake of the Woods) — 
4. Eastern Cities and Laurentians — swimming, motor-bosting, golf in a 
*Conaodion National Railways offices Cincinnot 
Milwaukee, Minneapo 

oa 360 McC 


Angeles 


In Conodo 


rth s sett 


ng. V/ondertul fishing! 
8. Ontario Highlands — land of lakes 
ond ms; fishing; comping. Fine 
h 

9. Provinces by the Sea— beaches, 
boy ts, hist ties 


10. Romantic French Canada | Gospé 


and the Sag — like toking o trip 


enay 
obroac 


Detroit 


Ne P c ttsburg!., Portland, Me 


CEP Reporting 


IGH schools participating in CEP 
363 in 32 states. By 
the vear’s end the number will rise to 
400. 

CEP, as readers of these columns will 
remember, the foundation 
supported Citizenship Education Proj 
ect of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
The figures above come from 
new report, which 
with pride to these accomplish- 


now number 


stands for 


versity. 
CEP’s 
points 


two-year 


ments: 

Publication of 11 pamphlets on ac- 
tivities or practices. These 
present school participation in citizen- 
ship, community study, government and 
political party functions, and the na- 
tional emergency. 


laboratory 


Numerous workshops for selected 
teachers held in centers as far west as 
Oklahoma City. 

Distribution of a Materials Card File 
for teachers. This lists books, periodicals 
pamphlets, recordings, reprints, films, 
and filmstrips 

What are the results? CEP students 
excel, in varying degrees, non-CEP stu- 
dents in knowledge of government and 
citizenship traits. They rank higher in 
five characteristics of an excellent adult 
citizen: Participation in local govern- 
ment, obedience to law, participation in 
political campaigns and political party 
affairs, voting, and keeping informed 
about governmental] affairs. 

Regional CEP offices have been es- 
tablished in Towson, Md., Columbia 
S. C., Ashland, Ohio, Urbana, Ill., New 
Britain, Conn. The central office at 
Teachers College serves metropolitan 
New York. The report (Publication No. 
29) in Appendix A states “Premises in 
the Tradition of American Life” under 
four headings: The Free Individual, 
The Free Government, The Free Econ- 
omy, The Free World. Teachers may 
obtain the report on request to Citizen- 
ship Education Project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
a 


aol. 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


Light on Communism 


Have you seen two recent pamphilets 
on communism published by the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith at 25 
cents each? Both are very helpful and 
should be no farther away than the dic- 
tionary on the teacher’s desk. The titles: 
Primer on Communism (74 pp.) pre- 
pared by Joseph L. Lichten, Walter 
Luftman and Frank N. Trager; How 
You Can Teach About Communism (48 
pp.) by Ryland W. Crary and Gerald L. 
Steibel. (Order from: ADL, 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10 or 327 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 4.) 





Festival of Nations in St. Paul 


The 33rd St. Paul Festival of Nations 
vill draw young and old to the munici- 
pal auditorium April 24-27. One may 
ttend the Festival for all or any part 
f seven hours a day. You may visit 
exhibits, eat a meal of foods purchased 
in the market watch the 

iried entertainment 


place, and 


Describing this nationality festival as 
i successful venture in democratic in 
tercultural education, executive secre- 
tary Winifred Flanigan writing in the 
Minnesota Council Bulletin says: 

In the St 


tionality group has the same opportunity 


Paul Festival every na 


to determine the extent of its participa- 
tion. There are five large areas open to 
ull groups market, pro- 
gram, exhibition, market entertainment 
Each group decides whether it will take 


part in one or two or all five according 


professional 


to its resources, people available, and 
rganizational strength.” 

Schools take an active part in the 
Festival. If you would like to read more 
ibout this unique event, procure Alice 
L. Sickels’ Around the World in St. Paul 
trom the University of Minnesota Press. 
Or write to the Festival Office, sending 
to obtain a copy of last year’s 

Address: 183 West Kellogg 
Paul, Minn 


postage 
program 


Boulevard, St 


Why We Are Helping Western Eu- 

pe” is a leaflet showing graphically 
comparative effects of adding the popu- 
lation and coal-steel production poten- 
tial of western Europe to (a) the U. S. 
b) the U.S. S. R. For class or club 
write to the 
Washington 


use in 
Mutual 
25 Bb. ¢ 


quantity tree ) 


Security Agency, 


The Minnesota Council for the Social 
Studies will hold its annual spring con 
rence at Duluth April 9-10. The pro 

m will deal with curriculum changes 
xchange teaching and Canadian-Ameri- 
Speaker at the dinner 
mn will be Prof. Werner Levi, Uni 
Minnesota, recently returned 


elations 


the histo shelf we recommend 
many and American Neutrality 1939 
H. I Tretousse (Bookman 

$3.75 i study of the secret 

h traces Germany's pol 

us during the vears just 

ld War Il; India and British 
Gorham D 

$4.50 


litical and economic conse 


Sanderson 


a searching exam 


occupation of India; 


I i 
juences of British 
The Political Theory of John C. Calhoun 

August O. Spain (Bookman, $3.50) ; 
The Private Life of George Washington 


by Francis Rufus Bellamy (Crowell, 
$5), very competent treatment based 


yf research.—H. M. L. 


ym a wealth 





A switch is pulled... the great steel 
tipper — one of the many modern ma- 
chines used by railroads — moves, lifts 
the freight car, turns it up — and more 
than 60 tons of coal pour forth. From 
the mines, hundreds of miles away, 
America’s railroads have made another 
efficient fuel delivery. 

From 
more than 7,000,000 carloads of coal 


moved in 1951 


America’s productive mines 


moved to towns, cities 
and terminals across the country, wher- 
ever coal was needed for heat and light 
and power. 

While these cars were moving up- 
ward of 400 million tons of coal, other 
freight cars were busy carrying liquid 
fuels to every corner of America — last 
year over 1,000,000 carloads of petro- 


leum products for thousands of home 
and industrial uses. 

And carrying America’s fuel supply 
is but one of the many vital jobs that 
only the nation’s vast, efficient railroad 
system can perform. 

Most of the things you eat, wear and 
use in your everyday life and work are 
moved by America’s railroads. For the 
railroads are the nation’s basic carriers 
of goods — hauling more freight more 
miles between towns and cities than all 
other kinds of transportation put to 
gether! And you can continue to count 
on the railroads for the great job of trans 
portation that our great nation requaye s! 


You'll enjoy THE x 1 
RAILROAD HOUR every 4 tH 


Monday evening on NBC. & 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 


























Ontario Trave! 

20-B Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 
Please send me free guide map and 64-poge 
illustrated booklet about Ontario 





Editor 
on the Prowl 


*W TNTIL I pick up a new bit of edu- | 
cational jargon I never feel that | 


my board is getting its money’s worth 
when it sends me to a convention.” 

That’s what the superintendent we 
met in St. Louis said. 

“Find anything here?” we asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, beaming. “A new 
term—heritage courses. Haven't slight- 
est idea what it means. Good term, 
though.” 

Our own pedagese “find” of the AASA 
convention is “insightful.” When you 
want to smear on the old educational 
apple butter call him, her, or it “in- 
sightful.” 


One morning we visited spick and 
span KSLH, St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion FM radio station. Joined two radio 
directors—Keith Tyler of Ohio State U., 
and Ola Hiller of Flint, Mich. Miss 
Hiller came seeking advice on new stu- 
dios to serve the Flint new school FM 
station. 

Able KSLH director, Marguerite 
Fleming, gave us the grand tour of stu- 
dios and offices. Staff of seven create 14 
programs each week! Also study guides 
for each program prepared jointly with 
teacher committees. Amazing! We 
brought back the placard that hangs on 


|many a St. Louis classroom door: 


PLEASE-—We Are Listening to a 
KSLH Radio Program. 


When a film about a_ successful 
teacher runs nearly four months on 
Broadway, that’s news. The film is Pas- 
sion for Life which Vera Falconer re- 
views on page 
immensely. Your heart will go out to 
this French teacher who tries to intro 
duce modern teaching methods in a 
mountain village. Seeing it you wonder 
why America—leader in both film- 
making and progressive education—let 
the French steal a march on us. Why 


doesn’t Hollywood discover more drama 


in our schools? It’s there, as 


teacher knows 


every 


After talking to the Nassau County 


English Council last week on our pet | 


topic—“What Shall We Do About 
Movies, Radio, and TV?”—drove back to 
town with Miss Alice Gilman of the 
Washington Square Reading Center. 
She tells us reading clinics now go to 
the schools. No longer are services lim- 
ited to problem cases, At the Oyster 
Bay High School college-bound seniors 
use their lunch hour to take training to 


speed up their reading rate. Helps a | 


student breeze through courses when he 
steps up his reading rate to 250-350 
words per minute.—W. D. B. 








13-T. We enjoved it | 


Province de Québec 


Write today for your 
free copy of this beautiful 
illustrated booklet. It will 
guide you to a truly differ- 
ent vacation in the pictur- 
esque, historic Province de 
Quebec, where you will en- 
joy French-Canadian hos- 
pitality in comfortable, 


modern inns and hotels. 


Write today to: Provincial Pub- 
licity Bureau, Parliament Build- 
ings, Quebec City, Canada; or 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. 








THRILLING 
VACATIONS 


MINNESOTA 


"the land of Hiawatha” 


@ Stroll along the shores of 
Hiawatha’s “Shining Big Sea 
Water”... see the “palisades of 
pine trees”... the jagged rocks 
and towering cliffs. Thousands 
of enchanted lakes, lying peace- 
fully in the heart of the deep 
forests await your coming. 


If you like sports there’s fish- 
ing, swimming, golfing, sailing 

and the cool nights and 
pollen-free air give you a re- 
freshing rest for each new day’s 
activities. Historic spots, old 
Indian trails, National forests 
filled with wild life—all these 
are yours to explore and enjoy 


The accommodations — resorts, 
motels, lodges and housekeep- 
ing cabins—provide every com- 
fort and are sure to fit your 
vacation budget. 


Enjoy memorable hours of 
pleasant companionship in this 
romantic land. 


Write today for a revealing vacetion 
booklet giving complete information. 
Address your inquiry to Minnesota 
Tourist information, Dept. 11-A, State 
Capitol, Si. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


MINNESOTA 








NEW LOOK 


“B OKAYED the final page proofs 
last night,” said Dora V. Smith with 
a mixture of exultation and relief. Well 
she might, for the proofs were of Eng- 
lish Language Arts, Vol. 1 of the five- 
years-in-the-making report of the Cur- 
riculum Commission of the NCTE. 
Speaking before the Conference on 
Research in English in St. Louis Feb. 
25, Dr. Smith gave listeners a preview 
of the book which will be the “Bible” 
of English curriculum reorganization. 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.) 





On the subject of English and the 
core program, the Commission found, | 
Dr. Smith said, that “for every core | 


program going into the schools there is 


one going out. In core programs which | 
| mix English with other courses litera- | 
| ture and expression through writing | 
| suffer.” 


The section on grammar will take 
into consideration recent linguistic find 
ings. “The day of logically organized 
grammar is gone,” Dr. Smith said. “We 


checked on a test given in one city. It | 
| had 17 questions on usage. Of these, 


six were outmoded and the others were 
Latin not English.” 


Scholastie’s 


Children 


On April 2 in 
Pittsburgh Scholastic 
Magazines will give 
a dinner for its “gift- 
ed children” and 
friends. For 25 years 
Scholastic through its Art Awards has 
helped to “discover” and aid promising 
young artists. It has given hundreds of 
thousands of awards and more than 
1,100 scholarships. 

This week in Pittsburgh, 22 former 
award-winners, now noted 
sculptors, and designers, are judging the 
current entries. They will be making 


the awards in what has become the | 


world’s largest art show—20,000 paint- 
ings, drawings, sculpture, and photo- 
graphs sent in from 42 regional prelim- 
inary exhibitions. They will select 140 
high school students for scholarships 
valued at $85,000. 

At the end of their labors they will 
join city and state art supervisors who 
have come from far and wide to be our 
guests at the 25th Anniversary of Scho- 


| lastic Art Awards. There is a current | 
| trend in American education to give | 
| more attention to the gifted child. Scho- | 


lastic ever since it began publication has 
helped teachers discover and encourage 
the gifted in art and writing. On this 
occasion we can say, “These are our 


children and we are proud of them.” | 


artists, 


HAWAII + PHILIPPINES » HONG KONG 
and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


JAPAN 


Sailing from San Francisco July 9 
on the Luxury Liner 


S.$. PRESIDENT WILSON 





This year’s Adventure-Study Pacific 
Cruise to the Orient, in conjunction 
with the Student Travel Overseas 
Programs, promises to be the greatest 
ever. Sun, fun, relaxation, romance, 
superb fgod and service on the mag- 
nificent $.S. President Wilson. Two 
interesting courses earning 3 uni- 
versity credits each, presented in 
informal shipboard lectures by Dr. 
Alfred G. Fisk of San Francisco State 
College, and 26-day all-expense over- 
land tour of Japan. All-inclusive 
rates from $1737, plus tax. Also 
41-Day Study Cruise from $1336 
plus tax. 

Don’t delay—membership is lim- 
ited. Get all the facts NOW on this 
vacation of your lifetime combined 
with fascinating, credit-earning study 
in an outdoor, floating classroom 
See your travel agent (no extra cost) 
or write Dept. ST4 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 





General Offices: 311 California St., Sen Francisco 4 
Trans-Pacific » Round-the-World 
New York to California 








Would you like a 








vacation? 
<a 
A | 
; 


Would you like to see weird, wonderful 
geysers, roaring falls, bubbling pools? 


Would you like exploring mountain 
meadows, riding with a competent-guide? 


Would you enjoy a scenic trip aboard the 
streamlined North Coast Limited? If you 
would—then go NP to Yellowstone, 
choose Red Lodge, Gardiner or Cody 
gateways to the Park! 


SEND FOR 
FREE FOLDER 


Yellowstone Vacations (@ 
Sem) 
Mr. G. W. Rodine : 
614 Northern Pacific “af 


Railway 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


Main Street of 
the Northwest 


owen ewww een nnaet 
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American Can Company 


Catholic H. S. (Baltimore, Md.) class watches mass production of milk containers. 


CAN DO 


Fifth in a series on industry progress 


{) VERYTHING 
comes in cans! Small, medium, and 

\large cans—aspirin size to large con- 
|tainers for whole canned hams—appear 
on America’s shelves. Over 1,500 prod 
jucts are packaged in cans of metal 
| fiber, both. And 
the average American family opens 750 
|of these containers a year! 
| Where do containers fit 
| life? Look in kitchen—vacuum 
| packed coffee in cans, canned meats, 
| fish, fruits, vegetables, soups, spices and 
| baby foods. Paint, motor oil, and anti 
| freeze are also packaged in cans. 

Streamlining of the “tin” really 
98 per cent steel and two per cent tin) 
is a 20th century development. A cen- 
tury ago 60 cans were all that could be 
made by hand per day; this rose to 60 
per minute 50 years later. Those 
were cans which had a small hole in the 
| top, so that only liquids or small pieces 
of food could be packed in them. To 
day standard-type sanitary cans are 
mass-produced at a rate of up to 450 per 
minute, with full open tops (prior to 
| their packing and sealing at the 
nery). And billion 
produced each this 
Whole products, such as tomatoes and 
large slices of pineapples go into these 
Other types of containers package whole 
hams or chicken, which are packed and 
sealed right at the 

Continuous 
and canning tec new 
products into the can all the time. To 
mato juice citrus 
juices are two of the lustiest giants in 
the canning 


from soup to nuts 


or a combination of 


into your 


your 


can 


some 


can 


over 30 cans are 


year 1n country. 


packer’s plant 


research in can-making 


hniques brings 


and concentrated 


industry. Problems of re- 


taining original flavor and vitamin con- 
tent of these juices were stumbling 
blocks until solved by canners and can- 
makers. Today more than 63 per cent 
of the Florida citrus crop is canned 
Sale of canned tomato juice alone has 
doubled the country’s tomato produc- 
tion 

World War II restrictions on tin, ma- 
jor sources of which are in the Far East, 
kept U. S. researchers on the hunt for 
replacement materials. Although Bo- 
livian tin was still available during 
World War II, the search went on for 
more can-making materials available on 
the North American continent. As a re- 
sult of this research, tinless cans are 
now mass-produced for a number of 
products including coffee, motor oil, 
shortening, and chemicals. Experiments 
are even now being made with tin-free 
cans with special plastic-cemented side 
Virgin wood pulp, a raw ma- 
teria! used in making fiber containers, is 
a U. S. product, found in a number of 
states. 

The can-making industry played its 
part in World War II. Precision-made 
torpedoes, ration cans, ammunition con- 
tainers, and 100 other military 
items were put on the assembly line. 
Today the production of special cans 
tor shipping blood plasma, as well as 
military ration cans, serves a vital need. 

A can looks like a simple thing to 
make, but actually modern can-making 
is a highly complex operation, requiring 
a combination of engineering skills and 
mechanical know-how. Many ingenious 
machines are required to put a metal 
container together. 


seams 


ove! 








Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


IN THIS ISSUE— 


Many schools will be observing Pan- 
American Day on April 14. 

This issue provides material on inter- 
American affairs. The special unit deals 
with Cuba—its geography and resources, 
history and the Batista revolution which 
brought Cuba into the news recently— 
and with Pan-Americanism. There is a 
detail map of Cuban resources on page 
9, and on page 12, a full page Latin 
American map which includes the pres- 
ent status of the Pan-American High- 
way project. 

The “Good Citizens at Work” article 
has some additional information about 
Cuba. The subject is the work of the 
Naval Air Reserve. In the various armed 
forces Reserves, hundreds of thousands 
of young men keep up their military 
skills and stand ready for quick service 
in case of a war emergency. 

World History classes will find the 
irticles on pages 10-11 and 13 of par- 
ticular interest. Of especial concern for 
World Geography and Economic Geog- 
raphy classes are the articles on page 9 
and the map on page 12. 

[wo other topics of importance to 
World History and Current Affairs 
groups are covered in the “Newsmakers” 
page, page 4. One is the problem of 
U. S. intervention in the political affairs 
of Greece. The other is the visit this 
month to the U. S. of Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands 


Special Unit: CUBA AND PAN- 
AMERICANISM (pp. 9-13) 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Page 9 1) Why is sugar so im 
portant to the well-being of Cuba? (2) 
Name five minerals found in Cuba. Why 
is mining not a well developed indus 
try? (3) How are forests a source of 
income to Cuba? 

29 Pages 10-11: (1) Why is General 
Batista important in ¢ uba todav? (2) 
How did the Spanish-American War 
of 1898, and (b) the Platt Amendment 
iffect U. S_ relations with Cuba? 

3. Pages 12-13 1) What does “Pan 
Americanism” mean?’ (2) How did the 
itself 


spirit yf Pan-Americanism show 
during World War Il and im the Rio 
Pact? 3 List three 
Organization of American States 


ictivities of the 


| FLEW OVER “SUGAR ISLAND” 
(p. 9) 

Aim 
To learn about Cuba’s geography and 


resources, 





WHAT’S AHEAD 
April 9, 1952 


(No issue—midterm recess) 


April 16, 1952 

Special Unit: Britain in the Middle 
East—rise and decline of British power 
in the Middle East; turmoil and prob- 
lems in Iran, Egypt, and nearby areas. 

Vocational: Apprenticeship training 
in industry. 

Good Citizens: 


“Baseball School.” 
oO — o oO 
Coming Special Units 

(Watch this weekly list for revisions 
caused by changing world develop- 
ments.) 
April 23, Canada and the Seaway 
Apr. 30, Television 
May 5, World food problem 
May 14, Finland and the Olympics; 

Semester Review Test 
May 21, Mexico 





Illustrative Aids 
World Week map on page 9; wall 
map of the Caribbean region. 


Procedure 

Many classes bring Cuba into con- 
sideration when their .study of sugar 
growing comes up for discussion in 
geography. It would be desirable to 
show a film on sugar-growing. Here are 
other suggested procedures. 

(1) Obtain a stalk of sugar cane 
from your Science Department to be 
used as a visual aid. (2) Assign com 
mittees of students to report on Cuba 
Some topics are: (a) the Spanish- 
American War, (b) Jose Marti, (c) 
President Machado; (d) social lite and 
customs; (e) resources and industry, 





“Tour of America’ Contest 


A tour of America via American 
Airlines, a $4,000 college scholar- 
ship, a Brownie movie camera and 
a Kodascope projector are among 
the prizes offered by General Mills. 
Inc., in a contest, announced on 
page 25 of this issue, requiring the 
writing of 50 words or less to com- 
plete the statement: “America is 
great because —_ CST eg 
Boys and girls born after April 21, 
1935, are eligible. Midnight, April 
21, 1952, is the deadline for mail- 
ing entries. 

(Advertisement) 











(f) Cuban-U. S. relations. High school 
texts on Latin America will serve as 
ready references. (3) Assign a commit- 
tee to visit a travel agency to gather 
pictures and literature about Cuba. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is Cuba called Uncle Sam’s 
“sugar bowl”? 

2. If Cuba’s sugar industry has a poor 
season, all of Cuba suffers. Why? 

3. Since Cuba is known to be the 
mineral treasure house of the West 
Indies, why isn’t mining one of Cuba’s 
major industries? 

4. What makes Cuba a 
paradise”? 

5. Why does the U. S. regard Cuba 
as important to U. S. security and de- 
fense? 


“tourist's 


Summary 


Use the map on page 9 to drill for 
map skills in measuring distance, telling 
direction, and determining climatic fac- 
tors. Here are sample questions: A plane 
flying on Bob Stearns’ route from Florida 
to Guantanamo would travel generally 
(northwest; southeast; northeast). Cuba 
is (north; south; east) of the Equator. 
The distance from Havana to the south 
ernmost tip of Cuba is about (100; 200; 
350) miles. Southwest of Cuba is (Cen 
tral America; U. S.; Brazil). 

Activities 

1. Have the class draw freehand 
maps of Cuba. Include the neighboring 
bodies of water and neighboring coun 
tries. Use the map on page 9 as a guide. 

2. A teacher who has visited Cuba 
may be available to speak to the class 
about her trip. Students who have done 
library work (Procedure, 2) can make 
reports 

3. As one of the applications of the 
lesson, students can write a page in 
their imaginary travel diary, “I Visited 
Cuba.” 


BATISTA (pp. 10-11) 
Aim 

To learn about Cuba’s relations with 
the U. S. and the effect of revolutions 
on the recent history of Cuba. 
Illustrative Aids 

World Week map on page 9; wall 
map of the Caribbean region 
Motivation 


Why did the revolution in Cuba dur 
ing March make front-page headlines in 
U. S. newspapers? 


et ee ee ea 
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Discussion Questions 
1. How did the U. § 


Iblems w 


show its inter 
est in Cuba’s pr hen Cuba was 
a Spanish colony? 

2. Have the committee report on the 
Spanish American War. A Diplomatic 
History of the American People, »\ 
Thomas Bailey, has an excellent 
for enriched background 
After the reports, ask the class how they 
the Spanish 


if thev 


yint 


naterials 


icc 


have felt about 
War and 


it that time 


would 
American 
had been living 


its results 


Summary 

What part, if anv. should the U § 
play in Cuba’s government problems? 
Justifv vour answer 
Activities 

1. Assign students to refer to World 
Week, March 19, page 9, for a further 
account of General Batista and the re 
cent revolution in Cuba 

2. Bright students mav make a term 
book report on the fight against vellow 
fever. Library books on the work of 
Walter Reed and Colonel Gorgas are 
probably available 

3. A committee can be assigned to a 
section of the class bulletin board to 
follow the Cuban situation. Other stu- 


TOOLS for 


dents can devote a section of their cur 


rent affairs scrapbooks to a similar topic 
“HI, NEIGHBOR” (pp. 12-13) 


Aim 
about the Pan-American 


, 
To ijearn 
movement and the work of the Organi 


zation of American States 


Illustrative Aids 
World Week may 
America 


map of Latir 


Preparation 
For student reports 
making.” Newsweek, 1 
American Solidarity.” 
1/15/51 3 


Life, 4/23/51 


1) “OAS Peace 
7/52. (2) “Pan 
Vital Speeches 


“Hemisphere Friends,” 


Procedure 

Before discussing Pan-Americanism, 
have the class become familiar with the 
countries which make up Latin America 
Study the map on page 12. If more than 
one period is available for this lesson, a 
period can be devoted to filling in blank 
outline maps of Latin America 


Motivation 
Tell the class the basic principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Why should the 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Britain in the Middle East 
April 16 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Egypt, 1951, free 
Royal Egyptian Embassy, Washington, 
D. C. The following pamphlets are 
available from the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 East 38 Street, New York 16, 
N. Y.: Crisis in the Arab East, 1950, 25¢ 
American Interests in the Middle Fast, 
by Hall and Voss (Headline Series No. 
72), 1948, 35¢. The following pam- 
phlets are available from the Superin 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.: The Near and Middle East 
(Armed Forces Talk 380), 1951, 5¢. 
The Near East: Uneasy Crossroads, 
1948, free. Iran: Point of World Interest 
(Dept. of State Pub. 4262), 1951, 10¢. 
The following pamphlets are available 
from the British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y¥ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1. D. 
730), 1951, free. The Persian Gulf 
States (I. D. 1112), 1951, free. The 
British Middle East Office (1. D. 1114), 
1952. free 

ARTICLES: “Six Kingdoms of Oil,” 
by J. Bell, Time, March 3, 1952. “Seeth- 
ing Moslem World,” Newsweek, Oct. 29, 
1951. “Vast and Restless Arab World,” 


Times Magazine, Oct 
28, 1951. “Arab States: Oil and Grow 
ing Nationalism,” by H. P. Hall, Cur- 
rent History, July, 1951. “Atlantic Re 
port on the Middle East,” Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1951, and Aug., 1951. 
“Sparks in the Oil-Soaked East.” U. § 
News and World Report, June 18, 1951. 

FILMS: Struggle for Oil, 20 minutes, 
sale or rent, British Information Serv 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
N. Y. Search for oil fields, including 
British properties in Iran, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia. Glimpses of the Near 
East, 15 minutes, sale, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave.., 
Wilmette, Il]. Agriculture, native handi- 
crafts, schools and universities, citv life, 
etc. Nile River Basin and People of the 
Upper River, 17 minutes, sale or rent, 
Academy Films, Box 3088, Hollywood, 
Calif. Living conditions, work, travel, 
and other habits of the 


by A. Ross, N. ¥ 


transportation, 
people of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
FILMSTRIPS: Near East Puzzle, 54 
frames, New York Times, Office of Edu 
cational Activities, 229 West 43 St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Social and economic 


problems. 


U.S. have assumed a “big brother” atti- 
tude toward Latin America? 
Discussion Questions 

1. Why were some Latin Americau 
countries suspicious of America’s atti- 
tude? 

2. How has the U. S., in recent years, 
bv its actions that it is a “good 
to Latin America? 

3. How have the countries of Latin 
America also worked to make the “good 


neighbor policy” a success? 


prover 
proven 


neignpor 


Summary 
How does the OAS benefit the U. S. 


as well as Latin America? 


Activities 

1. The individual 
letters as they might have been written 
by Latin American doctors, educators, 
and farmers. The letters tell what has 
been accomplished in the writers’ coun- 
tries with U. S. aid. 

2. The class can construct bar graphs 
to chart the trade items of exports and 
imports given in the text of the article 
and other items of U. S.-Latin-American 
trade. 

3. The class artist can draw cartoons 
to show the idea of the “good neighbor” 


class can write 


policy 

4. Bright with a flair for 
dramatics can prepare or improvise a 
scene at an Inter-American Conference. 
Here the delegates voice their problems 
and plan work to be done by the OAS 


PRO AND CON: RAINMAKING 
(pp. 16-17) 
Aim 
To weigh the and 
against government control over rain- 


making. 


students 


arguments for 


Motivation 
Why should anyone want to make 


rain? 


Activities 

1. Part of the can be 
ducted as a panel discussion with time 
provided for class questioning. 

2. Is your school in an area where 
rainmaking has been attempted? If so, 
what has been the attitude of the peo- 
ple in your community to the rainmak- 
ers? What the rainmakers 


get? 


lesson con- 


results did 





Answers to Workbook, p. 20 

1. What's on a Map?: B. 1-Caribbean 
Sea; 2-United States (Florida); 3-Colom- 
bia; 4-Atlantic Ocean; 5-Mexico. 

II. Cuba's Timetable: 2, 5, 1, 3, 4. 

III. Good Ne ighbors 1-F, 2-T, 3-F, 4-0, 
5-F, 6-T, 7-F, 8-T, 9-F, 10-O, 

IV. Latin American Geography: 1-a, 


2-b, 3-b, 4-b, 5-a. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 25-T 
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rl tries her first American hot dog (See p. 28) 
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first time 
on any 
portable! 


WORLD’S FIRST... WORLD’S FASTEST 
Smith-Corona is the greatest success story in 
portable history. And now with Page Gage=it's 
greater than ever. Many exclusive features for 
$-m-0-0-t-h typing, top performance—plus the 
touch and action of an office typewriter. 


TYPEWRITER DEALERS VOTE 
SMITH-CORONA 2-«TO 1 FAVORITE 
In a recent survey, typewriter dealers were asked 
which portable was best. The answer was 
Smith-Corona — 2 to 1. See it demonstrated. 
Ask about easy terms—as low as $1.25 a week. 
Including smart, new Silver Birch color carry- 
ing case. At Smith-Corona dealers everywhere. 


PAGE GAGE takes the guesswork 
out of page-end typing! 


eExciusive Sintth-Corond FEATURE 





baby brother— 


Smith-Corona = @ 
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fate 


You've probably heard people talking 

about "endowment" insurance, "“twenty- . 
payment" life insurance, and many other* (— 
special policies. Well, if I were you } 
and just about to leave school, I'd : 
forget everything but “ordinary” life 
insurance. There will be plenty of time 
for those special types of insurance 

later on! 


You see, Jerry, your best bet is to get 
as much insurance as you can now, while 
you're young and the rates are low. 

For example, insurance that costs you 
around $16 when you are 18, would cost 
$22 when you are 28, and $27 when you 
are 35. That's worth saving! 


Well, for the same amount of money, you 
can buy more "ordinary" life insur- 

ance than any other regular insurance. 
Then, as your income increases, you can 
have Mutual Benefit Life switch part ; 
of the "ordinary" insurance to any other ¥ 
form of insurance you may want, and 

you'll still have the advantage of the 

low rates when you started. 


See why I always advise young people to 
Start with "ordinary" life? * 


Affectionately, 


Dad 


«.-Start with “ordinary® life... 


=MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


1845 


INSURANCE COMPANY = ORGANIZED IN 


300 BROADWAY, NEWARK, NEW JEASEY 











Newsmakers 4 


AMBASSADOR SPEAKS OUT 

UNCLE SAM’S 
ambassador to 
Greece stepped 
right into the 
middle of a hot 
political fight in 
Greece last 
month. Ambassa- 
dor John E. Peuri- 
foy told the 
Greeks they ought 
to change their election system. 

In the U. S., each Congressman 
wins his seat in a separate contest 
with rival candidates for that seat. 
But in Greece, each of the several 
political parties gets seats in par- 
liament in proportion to the party's 
total vote over the whole country. 

Since World War II, no one party 
has ever held a majority of the seats 
in Greece’s parliament. The result 
has been a merry-go-round of tem- 


Wide World 


J. E. Peurifoy 


porary coalition cabinets. 

Ambassador Peurifoy that 
continuing this system “would have a 
disastrous effect upon the efficient 
use of American aid to Greece.” 
Since World War II, Greece has re- 
ceived nearly $2,500,000,000 in for- 
cign aid, mostly from the U. S. 

Some Greeks approved Peurifoy’s 
Others called it “inter- 
ference in Greek affairs.” 

Some observers feared Peurifoy’s 
action would give the Communists 
S. imperialism! 
small coun- 


said 


statement 


a chance to say: “U 
Attempt to 
tries!” 

The U. S. State Department 
backed up Peurifoy. The department 
said his move was inspired by “a 
natural desire to have American aid 
in Greece used as efficiently as pos- 


dominate 


sible.” 

John E. Peurifoy, 44, was born in 
Walterboro, S. C. He was graduated 
from Walterboro High in 1926. His 
first job in Washington, D. C., was 
running an elevator in the Senate 
office building. In 1935 he landed a 
position in the Treasury Department. 
He moved on to the State Depart- 
ment in 1938. His rise was rapid. In 
1947 he was named Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Administration. In 


this post he supervised the 24,000 
employees of the State Department. 
He was appointed ambassador to 
Greece two years ago 


WELCOME, QUEEN! 
A QUEEN from Europe will be 


the President's “housewarming” guest 
for the reopening of the redecorated 
White House. 

This week Queen Juliana of the 
Netherlands arrives in the U. S. with 
her husband, Prince Bernhard. 
They'll visit President and Mrs. Tru- 
man for three days, starting April 2. 
The President ordered White House 
remodeling rushed to completion so 
that the royal couple could be enter- 
tained in the Presidential mansion. 

The Dutch Queen will bring a gift 
to America: the first bell of a 49-bell 
carillon. Every time the carillon 
peals, it will be saying “thanks” from 
the Dutch for aid from America dur- 
ing and after World War II. The 
Dutch took up an $80,000 collection 
to have the bells made. They will be 
mounted in Washington, D. C. 


During her U. S. visit the Queen 
will speak before Congress and will 
tour the nation and Canada. She ex- 
pects to get home in time for her 
43rd birthday, April 30. 

At Juliana’s birth, in 1909, cannons 
boomed in a 5l-gun salute. Two 
trumpeters rode through the city, 
proclaiming the news. Shops closed. 
The Dutch danced in the streets. She 
was the first (and, it turned out, the 
only) child of Queen Wilhelmina, 
who was then monarch of the Neth- 
erlands. 

The little princess underwent a 
thorough training in how to be a 
queen. At 18 she received her own 
royal income ($100,000 a year), a 
household staff, and a palace of her 
own. Ten years later she married 
Prince Bernhard, a German. 

During World War II the Ger- 
mans invaded the Netherlands. Prin- 
cess Juliana fled by ship to England 
and then to Canada. Queen Wilhel- 
mina and Bernhard carried on the 
Dutch struggle against the Germans 
from England. After the war the 
royal family came home to the 
Netherlands. 

In 1948 Queen Wilhelmina (then 
68) retired from the throne. Juliana 
was crowned the new queen. As 
monarch, she is a symbol of the na- 
tion’s unity. But her cabinet (which 
is responsible to the Dutch parlia- 
ment) runs the government. 


Schurman from Netherlands Information Bureau 


QUEEN JULIANA, Prince Bernhard, and their daughters (left to right): Marijke, 
5; Irene, 12 (behind Marijke); Beatrix, 14; Margriet, 9. Unless a son is born to 
the family, Princess Beatrix, as the eldest daughter, will someday become queen. 





Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: WORLD NEWS IN RE- 
VIEW (pp. 6-8)—Big 4 debate unifying Germany; Pres- 
ident wants U. S. to admit refugees from Iron Curtain 
lands; South African government angered by court's 
anti-segregation decision; steel pay dispute threatens 
U. S. anti-inflation campaign; U. S. weather base set up 
on Arctic “ice island,” 


SAVED FROM DROWNING: Leadville, Colorado, 
where gold was discovered in 1859, was one of the 
world’s biggest mining camps. There miners dug out half 
a billion dollars worth of gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, 
and manganese. But melting snow from the mountains 
finally drowned the mines. Pumping got more and more 
expensive. In the early 1900s the mines closed. “If we 
can’t pump out the water,” said the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, “maybe we can ‘pull the plug’ and let it run out.” 
So a two-mile tunnel was driven into the mountain, 500 
feet below the mine entrances. This tunnel, just finished, 
has already drained out most of the 11 billion gallons 
of water in the 200 miles of underground workings. 
Soon Leadville will again be turning out minerals for 
U. S. industry 


HIGHEST FLIERS: Navy test pilot Bill Bridgeman, 
who took an experimental rocket airplane over 13% miles 
high, has probably gone higher than any other man. 


But the altitude record for living beings is held by 
five monkeys and three mice. Under anesthetic, sealed 
in capsules, they were shot 80 miles high in test 
rockets. The flight didn’t harm them. Four of the 
monkeys died when parachutes of their capsules failed 
to open. The fifth died of heat exposure in a New 
Mexico desert after landing. It was part of a series 
of experiments to learn whether men can survive-on 
flights to outer space. 


> Den 4 
James Kavallines—New York — ‘Tribune 
TEEN-AGERS FROM THE EAST: Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 


New York (center) greets four delegates to the New York 


Herald Tribune Forum for High Schools (see story on page 7). 
Left to right, the delegates are: Lathyfah Sabarudin, 18, Indo- 
nesia; Sophie Cho, 19, Burma; Purificacion Valera, 18, the 
Philippines; and Hussein Mohammed Ga’‘Afar, 16, Egypt. 


British Travel Agency 


KING AND QUEEN OF THE PEARLIES: Meet 
Bert and Rebecca Matthews. They're “Pearlies.” Pearlies 
are London costermongers (street peddlers) who sew 
pearl buttons all over their clothes. Bert and Rebecca 
wear 60,000 buttons between them, and carry 50 spares. 
They were in New York City last month to help start 
a four-month, coast-to-coast tour by three London 
double-decker buses. The trip is aimed to interest 
tourists in visiting Britain. Rebecca is holding a model 
of one of the buses on tour. 


TOWARD PACIFIC PEACE: The U. S. Senate has 
ratified the peace treaty and security pact with Japan 
and mutual defense,pacts with the Philippines and with 
Australia and New Zealand. Six nations have approved 
the Japan peace treaty. One more must ratify in order 
to bring it into effect. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

NEW WONDERS OF SCIENCE--(1) PAPER GLASS: 
The U. S. Bureau of Standards mixed glass fibers (each 
1-30,000,000th of an inch thick) in water and produced 
the first all-glass paper. It resists heat, light, moisture, 
and insects and is a fine filter for gas masks, (2) CORN- 
COB CONCRETE: The Corn Belt has a new building 
material. U. S. Government engineers have developed 
a lightweight concrete in which ground-up corncobs are 
used instead of gravel. It’s suitable for farm buildings. 
(3) SURGERY BY SOUND: Someday a surgeon may 
operate on you with an invisible scalpel—“ultra-sound.” 
Experiments with animals show that sound waves too 
shrill to be heard by human ears can be focused on 
neive tissue deep inside the body: The super-sound 
waves destroy the nervous tissue without harming sur- 
rounding tissues. 


ENDQUOTE: Pau! G. Hoffman, Ford Foundation 
president, to students at the College of the City of New 
York: “Make no small plans. Only great plans have the 
power to kindle the imagination of man.” 
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Reuniting Germany 


“Work through the U.N, to re- 
unite Germany.” The Western “Big 
Three” nations flung that challenge 
to Russia last week. 

The U. S., France and Britain were 
answering a Russian proposal for 
drawing up a peace treaty with Ger- 
many. The Russian plan calls for 
combining West Germany with Com- 
munist East Germany in a neutral 
nation that would have the right to 
organize its own armed forces. Never 
before have the Russians approved 
the rearming of Germany. 

The West's reply was: 

1. Unify Germany through free 
elections, under U. N. supervision, in 
both East and West Germany. The 
Communists have opposed a U. N. 
plan for elections of this kind. 

2. Germany should not be neutral, 
but should be free to join the Euro- 
pean Army being formed as part of 
NATO’s armed forces. 


Iron Curtain Refugees 


President Truman last week took 
two. steps to help people escape 
from Iron Curtain countries to free 
areas of the world. 

-(1) He authorized 
curity Administrator W. 


Mutual_ Se- 
Averell 


World 


1s 


>. 


@WS IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN 


Harriman to spend $4,300,000 to 
rescue scientists, technicians, and 
fighting men who want to work for 
the defense of the Western coun- 
tries against Russian aggression. 
Private groups and other govern- 
ments will add $2,900,000. 

The $4,300,000 will come out of 
$100,000,000 that Congress voted 
last year to help people escape from 
the Iron Curtain lands and to assist 
those who already had escaped. 
The Western armed forces were au 
thorized to use the money to organ- 
ize able-bodied refugees into mili- 
tary units under Gen. Eisenhower. 
Those who join the U. S. army can 
eventually earn the right to U. S. cit- 
izenship. This program has moved 
ahead slowly. But the proportion of 
Iron Curtain refugees who can qual- 
ify as experts is very small. This led 
to a new step. 

(2) He asked Congress to approve 


nited Press photo 


THEY LIKE IKE: 106,788 Minnesota voters wrote in the name of Gen. Eisen- 
hower on their Presidential primary ballot. The nation sat up and so did Ike, 
for it came on the heels of Ike’s New Hampshire primary victory and Senator 
Taft ran far behind in write-ins. From Paris Ike announced he would ‘‘re-exam- 
ine” his position about coming home to campaign. Official victor in Minnesota 
was its former governor, Harold Stassen, whose name was one of the three 


actucily on ballot. 


Senator Estes Kefauver, front-running Democrat, got a 


good write-in vote against Minnesota‘s favorite son, Senator Hubert Humphrey. 


A WEEK OF HISTORY 


the admittance to the U. S. of 300,000 
refugees from Soviet countries during 
the next three years. Australia, Can- 
ada, and South America were asked 
to take other thousands. 

The President said 15,000 to 20,000 
Germans are escaping monthly from 
East Germany to West Germany. In 
addition, 18,000 refugees from other 
Soviet areas already are in Western 
Europe. Others are coming at the 
rate of 1,000 a month. 

“These people face a desperate sit- 
uation,” Mr. Truman said. “They ar- 
rive’ destitute, with only what they 
can carry on their backs.” 

The U. S. has admitted 400,000 dis- 
placed persons since World War I, 
but this program is about to end. 
Unless Congress passes special laws 
to admit the new refugees from So- 
viet oppression, Mr. Truman said, 
only a few can be admitted under 
present quotas. 


Showdown in South Africa 


The Supreme Court of South Africa 
knocked down last week one of the 
principal props in Prime Minister 
Daniel F. Malan‘'s ‘‘white su- 
premacy” program. 

By unanimous vote, the highest 
court of the land ruled that a recently 
passed law placing “Colored” votes 
on a separate electoral roll was un- 
constitutional. 

This law provided for the removal 
of all persons of mixed blood (the so- 
called “Colored” ) from the common 
voters’ roll to a separate list. On this 
list they were permitted to elect four 
white representatives to Parliament 
from four constituencies in the Cape 
Province. 

The Supreme Court declared the 
law invalid because it had not passed 
Parliament by the two-thirds majori- 
ty necessary for a change in the con- 
stitution. 

The opposition United party 
called on the government to resign 
because of the Supreme Court rul- 
ing. Dr. Malan, who heads the Na- 
tionalist party government, an- 
nounced that he plans to introduce 





legislation denying the Supreme 
Court the right to review Parliamen- 
tary acts. Dispatches from South 
\frica on March 25 reported large 
anti-government demonstrations in 
Pretoria, Johannesburg, and Cape- 
town in which thousands of citizens 
participated. 

The ruling Nationalist party issued 
a statement declaring that the voters 
would have the last word on the con- 
troversy and would get the oppor- 
tunity to vote on the issue “at the 
right time.” 

What’s Behind It: The Union of 
South Africa, straddling the south- 
ern tip of the African continent, is a 
completely independent, self-gov- 
erning dominion of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. It covers an 
area one-sixth as large as the United 
States. 

Of its 12,438,000 inhabitants, only 
2,589,000 are whites (“Europeans”). 
But this white minority controls the 
country. 

Dr. Malan’s Nationalist party took 
office following a general election in 
May, 1948. The main plank in the 
Nationalists’ platform was “apart- 
heid” ( pronounced apart-hite ). That 
means” apartness”—keeping the races 
segregated, including native Ne- 
groes, Asians, and mixed bloods. 


Steel Pay Rise? 


A dispute over wage increases for 
steel workers last week threatened 
to upset the Government's program 
to curb inflation. 

Last December the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) asked 
the steel companies to raise wages. 
The average pay in the steel busi- 
ness is $1.88 an hour. The union 
asked a 37c hourly raise. Of this, 
18%e an hour was to be added to 
weekly pay envelopes. The other 
18%c was to come in “fringe bene- 
fits’"—paid holidays and vacations, 
higher pay for night work, pay for 
lay-offs, etc. The steel companies 
said they couldn't meet those de- 
mands. The union called a strike 
of its 650,000 members in the steel 
industry 

At President Truman's request, 
the strike was postponed. In Jan- 
uary, Mr. Truman referred the dis- 
pute to the Wage Stabilization 
Board. The WSB has 18 members. 
Six represent labor unions, six busi- 
ness and industry, six “the public.” 

Last week the public and labor 
members of the WSB recommended 


that the steel companies grant 26c 
an hour in pay raises over 18 
months. Of this 174c would be in 
weekly pay envelopes, 8c in “fringe 
benefits.” Business and _ industry 
members of the WSB protested the 
plan was “appeasing the union.” 
The WSB cannot enforce its deci- 
sions, but merely recommends terms 
for settlement. 

The union accepted the 26c pro- 
posal. But the steel industry said it 
would have to raise prices $12 a ton 
to pay the higher wages. Steel now 
sells for $110 a ton. Federal Price 
Stabilizer Ellis Arnall, Economic 
Stabilizer Roger Putnam, and Mo- 
bilization Director Charles E. Wil- 
son must approve any price rises. 

The union called a new strike for 
April 8 if the WSB plan is not ac- 
cepted by then. The companies 
opened new negotiations with the 
unions. 

Wilson talked with Mr. Truman 
about the threat of a steel strike, 
then announced that the WSB pro- 
posals “would be a serious threat 
to our efforts to stabilize the econ- 
omy.” 

What's Behind It: Why is the steel 
pay dispute so important? (1) Be- 
cause the steel industry supplies 
raw materials for 40 per cent of 
our manufacturing industries. Steel 
prices figure in the consumer price 
of everything from pins to automo- 
biles and heavy tanks. (2) Steel in- 
dustry wages often set the pattern 
for the coal mining, shipbuilding, 
aluminum, and oil industries. (3) 
A steel strike would shut down pro- 
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NO TICK, NO SPRING: This electric wrist- 
watch runs a year on a battery the size 
of a pill. Tiny motor does away with 


springs and winding. Elgin Watch 
Company will put it on market later. 


duction, which is essential to our na- 
tional defense program at this time. 

What will be the effect of steel 
pay raises on wages generally? On 
prices generally? On the cost of de- 
fense? On taxes? 

Is the steel industry, as the WSB 
majority said, just “catching up” 
with higher wages ‘in other indus- 
tries? 


Ice Island Airport 


A handful of United States Air 
Force men are camped on an “‘ice 
island” floating in the Arctic Ocean 
60 miles from the North Pole. 

Most of the ice in the Arctic 
Ocean is spongy “pack ice” only a 
few feet thick. Planes cannot land 
on it. 

Mixed in the pack ice, however, 
airmen have discovered a number 
of “ice islands.” The islands are 
huge chunks of ice hundreds of feet 
thick that slowly float around the 
Pole. Scientists think they are 
pieces of a mighty glacier that 
formed millions of years ago and 
never melted. 

Two ‘weeks ago, the Air Force 
sent a C-47 plane equipped with 
skis to one of these islands. It 
landed in the snow on top of the 
island. Later the plane took to the 
air again by means of a JATO—jet- 
assisted take-off (see WW, pp. 14- 
15). Three men were left behind 
to set up a camp with equipment 
dropped by parachute. 


East Meets West 


How do we Americans—and our 
customs—strike a visitor from the 
East? 

Some frank answers to this ques- 
tion were given recently by 24 young 
people from 16 countries in the Mid- 
dle East, Southeast and Asia. Guests 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
they had spent ten weeks in the 
United States, living in American 
homes and studying in our high 
schools. 

Before departing last week for 
their respective homelands, the visit- 
ing students participated in the an- 
nual Youth Forum, ingluding a dis- 
cussion on “Home and School Life 
in East and West.” Following are a 
few brief excerpts from this discus- 
sion: 

Lathyfah (Indonesia): “At first I 
did not like American food at all be- 
cause it is so flat. All our food is very 
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spicy. The only spice Americans use 
is pepper. But when I said I didn't 
like American food, I didn’t mean 
desserts. Desserts here were love at 
first sight. Maybe fruit is healthier, 
but I would love to always have ice 
cream and cake.” ‘ 

Bhinda (Nepal): “The food wasn't 
so strange to ‘me as the kitchens 
where you prepare it. In America 
everything seems to be run by elec- 
tricity, except the people.” 

Lathyfah (Indonesia): “I noticed 
here that when the husband comes 
home at night he always kisses his 
wife. I have never seen my father 
kiss my mother. When he returns 
in the evening my mother just says 
‘Hello. But the look in her eyes is 
worth a thousand kisses, I think.” 

Alice (Singapore): “.. . And that 
leads to another tribal custom of the 
Americans that has seemed very 
strange to us. I think you call it 
‘dating. ” 

Lathyfah (Indonesia): “Even when 
we go out in groups, we have to be 
home by 11 o'clock, and a good-night 
kiss is taboo. Our way of showing 
affection and thanks is not by a good- 
night kiss but by the way we say 
good night and the way we acted 
the whole evening. That will tell a 
boy enough whether it was a suuess- 
ful evening or not, and he will be 
satisfied.” 

Boy dates Girl editor, please note! 





United Nations News 





Truce Talks in Secret 


A new attempt was made last 
week to speed up the nine-months- 
old Korean truce talks. In the hope 
of reaching agreement on the dead- 
locked prisoner-exchange issue, the 
U. N. suggested (and the Commu- 
nists accepted ) a proposal for hold- 
ing “confidential” (secret) sessions. 

The purpose of this news blackout 
was to enable both sides to exchange 
ideas without interference by world 
opinion. As U. N. spokesmen ex- 
plained it, both sides might be able 
to make adjustments in their posi- 
tions more easily if the negotiators 
were spared “continual public scru- 
tiny.” 

The first “confidential” talks began 
on March 25. The basic conflict is 
whether prisoners of war should be 
forced to return to their homelands, 
as demanded by the Communists. 
The U. N. is opposed to this idea be- 
cause many of the prisoners are anti- 
Communists and would be exposed 
to possible torture or death if they 
were turned over to the Reds (see 
news pages, March 12 issue). 

Earlier, an agreement was reached 
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AMERICAN ROYAL PALACE: The big White House at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C., has had its face lifted—and how. Under reconstruction for 
four years at a cost of $5,700,000, it now has a steel frame and all modern 
improvements. The basic design is unchanged. The Truman family, which has 
been living across the street at Blair House, moved back in time to pretty up 
for the three-day visit of Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands. 


on the number and location of the 
ports of entry where neutral inspec- 
tors would check the movement of 
troops, and supplies during an armi- 
stice. There are to be ten ports of 
entry—five on each side. 

Meanwhile, at U. N. headquarters 
in New York, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie announced that he had 
sent direct messages to the enemy 
offering the services of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) to 
help fight epidemics in Communist- 
held North Korean territory. 

The Communists had charged that 
the epidemics were started by U. S. 
bacteriological weapons. This charge 
was emphatically denied by the U. S. 
and denounced as completely false 
by Mr. Lie himself. 

Sir Gladywn Jebb of Britain said 
that the Communists were trying to 
shift the responsibility for epidemics 
that resulted from their own actions. 
He added that the charges were an 
evidence of Communist weakness. 

Russia, moreover, has ignored a 
challenge made by the U. S. to ac- 
cept the offer of the International 
Red Cross to carry out an impartial, 
on-the-spot investigation of _ this 
“germ warfare” accusation. 
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ON THE © NEWS 


1. Identify each of the following per 
sons by his position or an important fact 
about him: Daniel Malan, Hubert 
Humphrey, Ellis Arnall, John Foster 
Dulles, Prince Bernhard. 


2. The President ordered $4,300,000 
assigned to help rescue refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain who are (under- 
line one): clergymen, teachers, scien 
tists, agricultural workers. 


3. Which of these men received the 
highest vote in the Republican Presi- 
dential primary in Minnesota (under- 
line one): Eisenhower, Taft, Stassen, 
Kefauver. 

4. The Wage Stabilization Board 
recommended an increase in wages for 
steel workers of (underline one): $1.00, 
26 cents, 49 cents, 12 cents an hour. 


5. United Nations officials offered the 
help of the. to help fight epi- 


demics in North Korea. 





I Flew Over “Sugar Island”’ 


By BOB STEARNS 


LUE haze lay over the Straits of 
Florida, far below. To the south- 
east, a dark shape loomed low on the 
horizon. Soon the airplane was skim- 
ming over sandy beaches, where 
white surf crashed against the shore. 
Cuba! 

“The loveliest land human eyes 
ever beheld.” So said Columbus in 
1492 as he gazed with delight at 
Cuba’s green forests and mountains. 
And in 1952 the air traveler thrills 
again at his first sight of this fertile 
island. 

I flew to Cuba several weeks ago 
with a Naval Air Reserve mission. I 
was on assignment for World Week 
(see pp. 14-15). 

Eagerly I peered downward as the 
Cuban. landscape unrolled beneath 
the plane. Below were great green 
rectangles. These are the sugar plan- 
tations—the “trademarks” of Cuba. 

‘Spaniards brought sugar cane plants 
to Cuba shortly after Columbus’ 
time. Today Cuba is the world’s big- 
gest grower of sugar cane. This one 


crop grows on two thirds of the 
island’s cultivated land. 

It was harvest time on “Sugar 
Island.” Now and then I could see 
tiny figures moving about in the cane 
fields. Cubans chop down the tall 
cane fronds with long knives called 
machetes. 

Squinting hard, I could make out 
railroad tracks weaving across the 
countryside. Cuba has a well-knit 
web of railways. A main line runs 
down the island’s middle for nearly 
its full length (750 miles). Nearly 
every big sugar estate also has its 
private railroad. Each spring the 
sugar crop rolls oVer these tracks to 


the mills. 


THE SUGAR MILLS 


A lazy spiral of smoke rose from 
a valley off to the side. A cluster of 
dwellings nestled next to a large 
sugar mill with tall smokestacks. 
Cuba has almost 200 sugar mills. 
There the sweet juice is squeezed 
out of the cane. The sugar is sepa- 


rated from the juice, crystallized, and 
stacked in bags for shipment. Ameri- 
cans own most of the mills. 

Cuba is Uncle Sam’s “sugar bowl.” 
Cuba ships most of its sugar to the 
U. S. Americans also buy Cuban 
cigars, fruits, vegetables, and min- 
erals. In return, Cuba buys foods 
and manufactured goods from the 
U. S. Little Cuba is our third biggest 
partner in world trade. Among all na- 
tions, only Canada and Brazil carry, 
on a larger trade with the U. S. : 

This year Cuba expects that its 
sugar crop will be the biggest in his- 
tory—more than 7,000,000 tons. “Can7 
we sell it all?” Cubans wonder. Sugar” 
sales provide a third of their national 
income. If the sugar market fails, 
hard times come to “Sugar Island.” © 

Now we were over central Cuba. I~ 
could no longer see the ocean. Cuba ~ 
—about the size of Mississippi—is the” 
biggest island in the West Indies. 

My map showed that I was over 
eastern Cuba—Oriente (East) prov- 
ince. Hidden beneath the land are 
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Cuba at a Glance 


Capital: Havana 

Population: 5,348,000 

Area: 44,206 square miles 

Length: 700 miles 

Width: average of 50 miles, maximum of 
160 

Highest point: Pico Turquine (8,320 feet) 

Language: Spanish (English is widely un- 
derstood) 

Religion: mostly Roman Catholic 

Products: sugar, tobacco, coffee, pine- 
apples, bananas, coconuts, hardwoods, 
copper, iron, manganese, gold 

Miles of railroad: 3,000 











big deposits of manganese, 
nickel, and copper. Cuba is the min- 
eral treasure-house of the West 
Indies. Chrome, gold, silver, zinc, 
and lead are also found on the island. 
Most of the deposits lie in “hard-to- 
get-at” places, and still await the 
miner's shovel. U. S. companies hold 
the rights to Cuba’s rich iron de- 
posits, estimated at 4.000,000,000 
tons. 

By this time I and most of the 
crew had discarded our heavy flying 
jackets. Warm sun poured in the 
windows of the plane. On “Sugar 
Island” frost is almost unknown. The 
temperature stays between 71 and 81 
degrees nearly all of the time 

The landscape looked dry and sun- 
baked, for winter is the rainless sea- 
son in Cuba. Rain falls in the summer 
months, when crops are thirstiest. 
Cuba gets between 40 and 80 inches 
of rainfall per year. This is plenty 
even for water-loving crops like 
sugar cane. 


iron, 


JUNGLES AND MOUNTAINS 


The plane droned on. Instead of 
scrub pine, we were now over tropi- 
cal jungles topped by the towering 
royal palm. This “king of the forest” 
yields the chief building timber of 
Cuba. The jungles also furnish cedar, 
mahogany, and other valuable woods 
for shipment abroad. 

Now I could see mountain ranges 
on the southern horizon. Southeast 
Cuba has peaks higher than any in 
the U. S..east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

At last the plane knifed through a 
cleft in the mountain wall. Beyond 
lay the southern shore and my desti- 
nation—the warship-dotted harbor of 
Guantanamo, Uncle Sam’s great base 
in Cuba. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 29. 


BATISTA: 
Boss of Cuba—again 


HIS is a big year for Cuba. The 

largest sugar crop in her history 
has just been harvested. On May 20 
she celebrates the 50th anniversary 
of her independence. And to top it all 
off, an election for president was 
scheduled for June 1. 

Last month something happened 
to make 1952 an even more impor- 
tant year in Cuba. A new boss moved 
in and took over Cuba’s government. 

He is 5l-year-old General Ful- 
gencio Batista (WW, Mar. 19, p. 9). 
Cubans know him well. Nineteen 
years ago he grabbed control of Cuba 
in a bloodless one-day revolution. 
Last month he worked even faster. It 
took him only an hour and a half to 
seize the government. President Car- 
los Prio Socarras fled to exile in 
Mexico. 

Batista called off the presidential 
election and announced that he 
would be “chief of state.” He also 
took the title of premier (head of the 
cabinet ). 


CUBA’S HISTORY 


Batista’s two revolutions are the 
latest (and quietest) uprisings in a 
series of upheavals that have been 
going on in Cuba for nearly five cen- 
turies. There’s been turmoil in Cuba 
most of the time since Columbus first 
set eyes on the island in 1492 

The Spaniards called Cuba the 
“key to the New World.” The long, 
narrow island guarded the mouth of 
the Caribbean Sea. It lay along the 
route of Spanish treasure galleons, 
carrying the precious metals of Mex- 
ico and Peru to Spain. 


The Spaniards conquered the na- 
tive Indians of Cuba and drove them 
to labor in mines and harvest fields. 
When the Indians sickened and died 
under this treatment, the Spaniards 
imported African Negro slaves. 

Sugar, brought in by the Span- 
iards, flourished. Spain called the 
rich and lovely island colony “the 
Pearl of the Antilles.” 

Unfortunately Spain didn’t take 
very good care of its island jewel. 
Fighting, pirate raids, harsh misrule 
mark Cuba’s unhappy history. Final- 
ly the people could stand it no 
longer. They rose in rebellion—not 
once, but time after time—during the 
1800s. 

People i the United States looked 
on with sympathy. Many people sent 
clothes and food to help the Cubans. 
Hundreds of American young men 
went to fight in the rebel bands. U. S. 
newspapers “played up” stories about 
Spain’s brutal treatment of Cubans. 

Our Government was interested, 
too. Cuba is only about 100 miles 
from Florida. The safety of our 
southern shores might be in danger 
if Cuba fell into the power of an 
enemy of the United States. 

On February 15, 1898, a U. S. bat- 
tleship, the Maine, blew up and sank 
in Havana harbor. 

Nobody ever found out how it 
happened. Most Americans blamed 
the Spaniards. Excitement—spurred 
on by some newspapers—rose to 
fever pitch. In April, 1898, the U. S. 
declared war on Spain. 

The Spanish-American War lasted 
only four months. Then Spain sur- 











1. Cane, planted every 5 to 20 
years, can be harvested yearly. 





rendered. She turned over to the 
U. S. the last remnants of her empire 
in the New World—Puerto Rico and 
Cuba. 

At first the U. S. wasn’t quite sure 
what to do with Cuba. We decided 
to scrub it up and make it a better 
place to live. Probably the best thing 
we did was to wipe out yellow fever 
over most of the island. American 
doctors did it by proving that mos- 
quitoes carried the disease—and by 
carrying On a campaign to wipe out 
mosquito breeding places. 

Cubans, who had fought for free- 


dom from Spain, wanted to be free " 


from the United States, too, On May 
20, 1902, we gave Cuba her inde- 
pendence. But there was a string tied 
to it: the Platt Amendment. 


Wide World photo 


The Platt Amendment gave the 
U. S. the right to send soldiers into 
Cuba whenever the U. S. wasn’t sat- 
isfied with the way Cubans were 
running things. The U. S. Congress 
made Cuba put this provision into 
the Cuban constitutidx, We sent sol- 
diers to Cuba three times. In recent 
years the U. S. has worked hard to 
be a “good neighbor” and friend to 
Latin America. As part of this pro- 
gram we abolished the Platt Amend- 
ment in 1934. 

Uprisings and civil wars menaced 
the young Republic of Cuba in its 
early years. Gradually the new coun- 
try learned to govern itself. Several 
capable presidents were elected. 

In 1924 Cuban democracy met a 
setback. General Gerardo Machado 


Batista—and Marti 

Gen. Fulgencio Batista, smiling broad- 
ly, is greeted by Cuban soldiers at Camp 
Columbia, Cuban army base, on March 
10, the day he seized power. 

From the picture on the wall, Cuba’s 
poet-hero Jose Marti looks down. Marti 
spent his life working for Cuba’s liberty 
from Spain. He went to the United 
States in 1881. He earned money writ- 
ing plays, articles, and children’s stories. 
Meanwhile he plotted with other exiled 
Cubans who hoped to free their island 
from Spain. 

A revolution broke out in 1895. Marti 
with the patriot general, Gomez. landed 
in Cuba. In the first battle of the revo- 
lution. Marti was killed. But the strug- 
gle did not cease until, as a result of the 
Spanish-American War. Spain gave up 
its rule over Cuba. 


was chosen president. He turned out 
to be a ruthless dictator. Opponents s 
were thrown in jail. Machado’s se- 
cret police are said to have killed” 
about 2,000 persons. Usually the po-~ 
lice claimed the victims were shot” 
while “trying to escape.” ; 
In the summer of 1933 workers in ~ 
Havana called a general strike. The 7 
army turned against Machado. He 7 
fled from the country. A new govern- | 
ment took over. It*didn’t last long. © 
That was because of a chunky, smil- 7 
ing young soldier named Fulgencio © 
Batista. : 


BATISTA SEIZES POWER 


Batista was a poor boy—an orphap 
at 13, toiling in the sugar cane fields 
—at 20, a soldier. He became an army 
stenographer. Many soldiers said he 
was the best stenographer in the 
Cuban army. “Leave it to Batista,” 
became a watchword among the sol- 
diers. 

Twenty-four days after Machado 
resigned, Batista and five other army 
sergeants took things into their own 
hands. They walked into the army 
officers’ quarters and took command. 
Students, police, most of the army 

(Continued on page 24) 
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3. Oxen or tractor-pulled carts 
carry cut cane te a reilroad. 


4. Derricks load cane on rail- 
road cars for 


trip to mills. ground, purified, 


5. At the mill, cane is crushed, 
and boiled. 
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Drawings from Inter-American Affairs booklet, Cuba ; 
6. Raw suger is put in bags 
for shipment to refineries. 
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‘Hi, Neighbo 


bees League of Nations, formed 
after World War I, lasted 26 
years. 

The United Nations has been go- 
ing for seven years. 

But there’s anothe: “United Na- 
tions” that has been running for 62 
years and is getting stronger all the 
time. This is our “U. N. of the West- 
ern Hemisphere”—the Pan-American 
system. It celebrates its 62nd birth- 
day April 14, “Pan-American Day.” 

The bond of Pan-American friend- 
ship links the 21 repubiics of the 
Western Hemisphere. The republics 
are the countries in white on the map 
opposite. (Areas shown in color are 
British, French, and Dutch Guiana, 
British Honduras, and the U. S. de- 
pendency of Puerto Rico.) 

“Pan” means “all.” “Pan-American” 
means “all-American.” The idea of 
Pan-Americanism is to make our 
Western Hemisphere “neighborhood” 
a safer, happier, and more prosper- 
ous place. 

Pan-Americanism started with the 
Latin Americans. Simon Bolivar, a 
leader in South America’s wars of lib- 
eration from Spain, called the first 
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A look at Latin America for Pan-American Day 


inter-American conference in 1826. 

The U. S. took little ‘part in the 
early interyAmerican meetings But 
in 1889 the U. S. Secretary of State 
invited Latin American nations to a 
conference in Washington, D. C. 
This became known as the first Pan- 
American Conference. Its most en- 
during act was the founding of the 
Pan American Union, on April 14, 
1890. This date is now observed as 
Pan-American Day. 

At first the Pan American Union 
was an office for exchanging trade 
information. Later Pan-American 
Conferences gave the Union addi- 
tional jobs in promoting good will in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The 5th Conference, in 1923, de- 
cided upon the building of a “Pan- 
American Highway” through Latin 
America to link up the American re- 
publics. This is not one continuous 
road, but a number of routes which 
eventually will interconnect. As the 
map at left shows, there are a num- 
ber of sections not yet linked to- 


gether, especially in Central America 
and Ecuador. The Pan-American 
Highway, at the U. S. border, con- 
nects with roads leading to the Alas- 
ka Highway. The whole Western 
Hemisphere network of main roads 
is known as the “All-American High- 
way.” : 

The idea of hemisphere coopera- 
tion took root. But many Latin Amer- 
icans feared that the U. S. aimed to 
dominate the hemisphere. 

The 7th Pan-American Conference 
took place in 1933. At this meeting 
the U. S. agreed to a resolution stat- 
ing that no American republic had 
the right to interfere in another 
American republic's affairs. 

This opened the way to closer 
friendship in the Americas and to 
defense cooperation during and after 
World War II. 

In 1948 Pan-Americanism got a 
more definite organization. This new 
set-up is called the Organization of 
American States. Its “legislature” is 

(Continued on page 24) 





Western Hemisphere Partners: The U. S. and Latin America 








Partners in Prosperity: 


TRADE —About a third of U. S. trade is with Latin 
America. From Latin America we get (among 
other things) nearly all our coffee and sugar and 
large supplies of such important minerals as cop- 
per, lead, tin, antimony, tungsten, and quartz 
crystals. 

To Latin America we send the following percentages 
of these U. S. exports: auto and machinery, abqut 
half; textiles, 40 per cent; chemicals, 37 per cent; 
iron and steel, 30 per cent; farm products, 12 per 
cent. 

ECONOMIC AID—Under the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, $21,245,653 is provided for the present fiscal 
year to help Latin America improve farming, sani- 
tation, and living standards. For the past 10 years 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs (a Govern- 
ment agency) has been sending experts to Latin 
America to give economic help of this kind. 


Partners in Peace: 


THE U. N.—The U. S. and all the Latin. American 
republics belong to the United Nations. Troops 
from Colombia and Cuba are fighting beside U. S. 
soldiers in Korea. 

THE RIO PACT—In 1947 the U. S. and the Latin 
American republics pledged to come to one an- 
other’s aid if an aggressor attacks any of them. 

MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM-—Latin America 
is allotted $38,150,000 for the current year under 
the U. S. program to build up the strength of the 
free world against Communist aggression. To share 
in this fund, Brazil, Peru, Ecuador, and Cuba have 
signed agreements on use of U. S. military aid. 


Partners in Play: 


Second only to Canada, the favorite playground of 
U. S. tourists is Latin America (especially Mexico ). 
Thousands of Cubans vacation in Florida. 
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Week-end Warriors 


U. B. Navy photo 


JATO take-off hurls Navy plane—and World Week reporter!—into the sky! 


‘““~= VERYBODY aboard? Aft sta- 
F tion secured?” 


“Yes, sir!” 
“Tower from pilot. This is Navy 
63995, ready to roll. Over.” 
“Pilot from tower. 63995 cleared 
for take-off.” 
“Roger!” 
The plane's twin engines roared. 
Its three-bladed propellers whirled. 
I grabbed hold of my seat. We rum- 
bled down the runway, picking up 
speed. Suddenly we were in the air, 
soaring away from Floyd Bennett 
Field, up and over the million wink- 
= ing lights of New York City at night. 
$= It was 9 o'clock on a Friday night. 
I was in a “PBY” patrol bomber of 
? Squadron VP-831 of the Naval Air 
Reserve (NAR). The Naval person- 
nel aboard were 12 airmen—two 
pilots, a navigator, a radar man, two 
radio-men, two flight engineers, and 
four gunners. We were on a winter 
training flight from Floyd Bennett 
Naval Air Station, New York City, 
to Guantanamo Naval Base in Cuba 
—a round trip of about 4,000 miles. 


MODERN “MINUTE-MEN” 


I went along to watch Reservists 
in action. Each branch of our armed 
forces has a section of Reservists. 
They take time out from their civil- 
ian lives to train part-time with the 
regular armed forces. Most of them 
are World War II veterans who 
joined the Reserves after the war. 
(The National Guard is also a re- 
serve force. ) 

The Reservists make up Uncle 
Sam’s pool of trained manpower, 
ready to serve in time of emergency. 


By BOB STEARNS 


During the first 15 months after the 
Korean War began, our armed 
forces called up 740,000 Reservists. 
Many Reservists are fighting on the 
Korean front today. 

Including the National Guard, 
Uncle Sam now has about 1,500,000 
Reservists not on active duty. 

The big flying boat leveled off and 
sped southward into the darkness. 
I lurched over to the radio desk. 
My bulky garb made movement 
difficult. Like the flight crew, I wore 
a winter flying suit, zip-tight; wool- 
lined leather boots over my shoes; 
a “Mae West” life-jacket; and a para- 
chute harness. 


A VETERAN-RESERVIST 


At the desk I shook hands with 
Francis Horan, 27, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Welcome to the ‘week-end war- 
riors,” he shouted over the din of the 
motors. “That's what they call us in 
the Naval Air Reserve. One week 
end a month and two weeks in the 
summer we fly with the Navy. The 
rest of the time we live the lives 
of ordinary civilians. My regular job 
is supervisor in a Brooklyn bank.” 

“What's your job in the Naval Air 
Reserve?” I yelled. 

“I'm an AL2—Aviation Electronics 
second-class. That’s Navy lingo for 
a triple-threat man: radio operator, 
radar man, and gunner. | learned my 
trade in the Pacific theater during 
World War II. Most NAR men are 
veterans like myself. We left the 
regular Navy after World War II 
and later joined the Reserve.” 


“What do you do in the Reserve?” 

“We take ‘refresher’ courses in 
combat skills. We go on training 
flights regularly. And on the summer 
‘cruise’ we really work—just as if we 
were on active duty in wartime. We 
carry out anti-submarine missions, 
patrol bombing, air-to-air gunnery, 
strafing, and all the rest.” 


A HUMAN “TOASTER” 


I began to shiver. The winter cold 
at 6,000 feet crept past clothing lay- 
ers into my bones. A winter flying 
suit is made like leather overalls, 
with small insulated wires embedded 
in the lining. A cord from the suit 
can be plugged into an electric 
socket in the plane fuselage. Elec- 
tricity heats the wires in the lining 
and warms the wearer of the suit. 
I plugged in my suit and “toasted” 
myself a while. 

Some of the crew slept in the 
bunks amidships. Others ate apples 
and ham sandwiches from the flight's 
lunch pack. Now and then we lis- 
tened over the “intercom” earphones 
to radio broadcasts from below. I 
heard a station identification—WSM, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Then I went aft to do some sight- 
seeing. A PBY has a big glassed-in 
“blister” on each side of its rear 
fuselage. Beyond the tail fin I could 
see the bright stars of the Big Dip- 
per. 

A PBY cruises at about 125 miles 
per hour. About 4 a. m., we landed 
at Jacksonville (Fla.) Naval Air Sta- 
tion. While the plane “gassed up” we 
strolled around the airport in the 
before-dawn stillness. In the air 





igain, we headed for Miami, landed, 
ind took off again—destination Cuba! 


A SEAMAN RECRUIT 


[ introduced myself to Bill Calla- 
ian, 18, of Forest Hills, New York. 

“I'm the youngest man aboard,” 
Bill told me. “This is my first long 
1ir hop.” 

“How did you happen to join the 
Naval Air Reserve?” I asked. 

“I was graduated from Forest Hills 
High last year. Now I'm studying air- 
craft design at the Academy of Aero- 
nautics in Néw York. I heard about 
the NAR from a friend. I figured that 
Reserve training would help me in 
an aviation career. So two months 
igo I signed up as a seaman recruit. 

“Now I wish I had joined long 
igo. You can join the Reserves at 17, 
with your parents’ approval. At 18 
an join without having to get 
your parents’ approval. But you can't 
join the NAR after you reach 18%. 
That’s when you become eligible for 
the draft.” 

“What sort of training do you 
get ?” 

“On my one week end a month on 
duty, I attend classes all day Satur- 
day and Sunday. Seaman recruits 
navigation, radio, radar, air 


you 


study 


use of small arms (rifle and pistol )— 


Navy air crewman 
Often we go on air 


everything a 
should know 
flichts. too.” 

“What's your pay as a seaman re- 
cruit?” 

“Ten dollars a week end. We get 
added pay for flying time. Also re- 
cruits are allowed $160 worth of uni- 
form clothing per year. If you like 
flying, you can’t beat the Naval Air 
Reserve. You learn a lot about avia- 


TEEN-AGE Reservist Bill Caliahan talks on plane’s “inter- 
com” system from gunner's position in back “blister.” 





AIR SCHOOLS 


Each summer the Naval Air Re- 
serve and Marine Air Reserve run 
special schools for young men aged 
17 to 18% who are not yet classified 
under Selective Service. These 
schools are held at 28 locations 
throughout the U. S.—at Naval Air 
Stations or Naval Air Reserve 
Training Units. To attend, high 
schoolers must join either the Ma- 
rine or Naval Air Reserve as sea 
men recruits. They live in military 
barracks, take “boot” training, and 
receive regular military pay for 
eight weeks. At the end of the 
course, trainees have the choice of: 
(1) going on active duty, (2) en- 
tering a Naval or Marine Reserye 
squadron, or (3) going on inactive 
duty. Reservists not on active duty 
are subject to the draft, but can 
choose to join the branch of service 
in which they trained as Reservists. 
In the past three years, nearly 
6,000 young men have attended 
these summer schools for air duty. 











tion and get a chance to fly that you 
don’t get elsewhere. And they pay 
you, too.” 

“Gitmo!” someone shouted. That's 
the sailor's nickname for Guanta- 
ramo, the place in Cuba where Un- 
cle Sam’s great naval base is located. 
Our plane landed there late Satur- 
day afternoon. Climbing out we 
stared at the sun-tanned sailors. We 
breathed in big gulps of the balmy 
breezes. We wondered how anybody 
could live in a climate like New 
York’s! 

“Have you seen the recreation 
list?” Horan asked me. He counted 
on his fingers: “Swimming pools— 


PILOT Robert Herzfelder of Naval 
weather conditions to Bob Stearns of Worid Week (right). 
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boating — horseback riding — golf — 
bowling—baseball—basketball—mov- 
ies. They're all available for sailors 
right on the base.” The crew checked 
in at the operations office and then 
scurried off, amusement-bound. 


JATO! 


One of our Reserve pilots was 
scheduled for JATO instruction on 
Sunday morning. He was Lt. James 
Fuller, 31, of Levittown, N. Y. JATO 
means Jet Assisted Take Off. For a 
JATO, bottles of rocket fuel are 
clamped on a plane's fuselage. The 
bottles go off with a smoking blast 
that hurls the plane skyward in an 
instant. Navy pilots use the JATO 
when they must take off from short 
runways on land or from rough 
waves at sea. 

“This will be an eight-bottle take 
off,” Fuller told me. I wangled pe 
mission to go along. In the ba 
“blister,” I met Bill Callahan. 
slept in the plane last night,” saif 
Bill. The flying boat took off from 
the airport, pulled up its wheels, and 
then belly-flopped into the bay — 
leaping bounces that rattled o 
teeth. i 

Suddenly my earphones crackledg 
“This will be the firing run!” H 

Bill and I braced ourselves for the 
shock. The plane taxied slowly over 
the ocean swells. Then—vrOOOM} 
The jet blast was terrific. The pla 
zoomed high into the sky. I hung o 
until my knuckles turned white. 

Suddenly the roaring and climbin 
stopped. We were winging alon 
high above the bay. I looked ov 
at Bill. “Call me Buck Rogers,” 
said, with a grin. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Whither 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should the Federal Government 
take control of rainmaking? 


Weather Control? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Until six years ago, America’s only famous “rainmakers’ 
were the Hopi Indians of Arizona. Their annual Rain 
Dance, they thought, persuaded nature to send them rain. 

Late in 1946 science took a hand in rainmaking. A group 
of General Electric Co. researchers, headed by Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, G.E.’s Nobel Prize-winning scientist, hit upon 
two ways to make a cloud start snowing or raining. One 
way, discovered by Dr. Vincent Schaefer, was to fly above 
the cloud and sprinkle it with dry ice. The second way, 
found by Dr. Bernard Vonnegut, was’ to cause silver iodide 
to float up into the cloud from the ground. 

These “cloud séeding” discoveries held out a sensational 
possibility. Had man at last found a way to “manufacture” 
rain and put an end to droughts? 

The new theories were soon put to practical tests. In 
1948 farmers and ranchers in dry western states hired 
weather experts to tailor-make weather over their land. In 


Find some 
high-flying, 
thick clouds. 


Rep?inted from U. 8. News and World Report, an independent weekly news magazine pub- 
lished at Washington, D. C. Copyright, 1951, United States News Publishing Corporation. 


1950 New York City hired a rainmaker when its water 
reservoirs ran low. 

However, the Weather Bureau is skeptical. It thinks some 
rain claimed by rainmakers fell naturally. And it doesn’t 
think weather can be made on‘a national scale. But it con- 
cedes that cloud seeding can produce rain. 

One trouble with rainmaking is that rain and snow 
“made” for people who want it also falls on many who are 
damaged by it—or simply don’t want it. Also, there is scien- 
tific evidence that cloud seeding has affected weather 
over distances half the width of the country. 

A dispute now rages between friends and foes of the 
rainmakers. The issue is whether rainmaking ought to be 
in private, local, state or Federal hands. 

Congress has been trying to make up its mind. Is man- 
made weather safer in the hands of Uncle Sam? Should the 
Federal Government take control of rainmaking? 


1. Cloud seeding already affects the 
entire nation. 


The Weather Bureau is all wrong 
in its attitude toward rainmaking. It 
ought to be the first to know that rain- 
makers may affect the climate of the 
entire country, even though they are 
working for the benefit of limited areas. 

Weather is a continental, chain-re- 
action force. Elements that govern 
weather in the U.S. sweep down from 
the Arctic, up from the Gulf of 
Mexico, in from the oceans. They 
cross vast reaches of the country in a 
continuous motion. That is why. weather 
is predictable 85 per cent of the time 
(the Weather Bureau’s batting average 
for accuracy in its forecasts). Whether 
it rains or shines in one place affects 
conditions in the next area on the 
regular weather “route.” 

Rainmaking has become such a big 
and uncontrolled business that it 
threatens to upset old standards for 
gauging the weather. One private rain- 
maker alone—Dr. Irving Krick of Den- 
ver, Colorado—holds contracts worth 
$15,000,000 a year to influence the 
weather in about 325,000,000 acres in 
17 western states. He has scores of rain- 
making gadgets scattered throughout 
the West. 

It would be unfair for rainmakers 





to throw the weather into unpredictable 
confusion. But that may happen un- 
less the Federal Government co- 
ordinates and controls artificial weather. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir demonstrated 
in 1950 what just one rainmaking de- 
vice can do to the weather map. He 
was then in New Mexico, conducting 
a cloud-seeding experiment (Opera- 
tion Cirrus) for the Air Force. During 
a period when he was running his silver 
iodide seeder every seventh day, he 
noticed that weather reports showed 
rain every seventh day in the Ohio 
Valley. When he changed the inter- 
vals between his cloud-seeding days, 
the intervals between rainstorms along 
the Ohio kept pace. 

He reached the conclusion that his 
rainmaking in New Mexico was affect- 
ing the weather in faraway Ohio. This 
showed that winds might carry silver 
iodide great distances before it encoun- 
tered a raincloud and stirred up a rain- 
storm 

Another danger lies in indiscriminate 
cloud seeding. The right amount of 
seeding will cause rain. Excessive 
seeding apparently prevents it. Thus, 
droughts might actually be created if 
the air were overdosed. There is no 
telling what the effects will be if pri- 
vate rainmakers are allowed to riddle 
the atmosphere with silver iodide. 


2. Many people must be protected 
from damage by rainmakers. 


People who blame rainmakers for the 
Missouri-Kansas flood disaster of 1951 
may exaggerate the rainmaker’s power. 
But many valid complaints have been 
heard in areas where rainmakers claim 
results. 

Orchard men say wheat farmers’ 
manufactured rain spoils fruit crops at 
ripening time. Mining towns in Colo- 
rado protest that they have been snow- 
bound by storms made for farmers. 

New York City, which paid $1,000 
a day for rainmaking by Dr. Wallace 
E. Howell of Harvard University in 
1950, was eventually embarrassed by 
his report of good results. He said that 
he increased rainfall in the Catskill 
Mountains by 14 per cent and added 
150 billion gallons to the city’s water 
supply. 

But many resort owners, who had 
eomplained bitterly about rainy sum- 
mer weather while Howell was at 
work, pounced on this “evidence” to 
support $2,000,000 worth of damage 
claims. New York City now declines 
to take credit—and responsibility—for 
having solved its water shortage by 
making rain. 

Best hope for preventing destructive 
rainmaking is a plan for a Federal 
agency to license all rainmaling. This 
agency could forbid rainmaking where 
disadvantages outweigh benefits. It is up 


to Congress to act and to adopt such a 
plan. 


3. Rainmaking is important to our 
national defense. 


Last year Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(Dem.) of New Mexico offered bills 
to set up a weather-making agency, 
similar to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The bills were side-tracked. The 
proposed agency would have spurred 
weather-control research, licensed rain- 
making, and prevented harmful prac- 
tices. A weak substitute (still pending) 
was proposed. This substitute would 
merely set up a Congressional commit- 
tee to keep an eye on the progress of 
private rainmaking. 

But the Department of Defense re- 
cently advised Senators that rainmak- 
ing is “on sounder ground” and needs 
strong Federal Government  super- 
vision. One military interest in rain- 
making is known—the Air Force has 
used cloud-seeding techniques to dis- 
pel clouds that would interfere with 
flying. 


4. Government support for weather 
control is necessary. 


Nearly all scientists agree that 
weather control, like atomic energy, 
has so many possibilities that only the 
Federal Government can develop it 
properly. Besides being used to water 
crops and pastures, man-made weather 
may some day be used to irrigate arid 
land, stabilize rainfall, and fill the 
lakes that provide the power to run hy- 
droelectric plants. 

Private research already is running 
into trouble. General Electric has had 
to restrict its weather scientists to the 
laboratory, for fear of being sued if 
they continue with actual rainmaking 


in the field. 


NO! 
1. Weather is made locally. It is not 
made on a nationwide scale. 


Despite the vague claims and _ stu- 
pendous promises made by rainmakers, 
the Weather Bureau is right. Cloud 
seeding has shown results only in lo- 
cal areas. There is proof of this in Dr. 
Krick’s rainmaking system, spread over 
17 western states. He deals with farm- 
er-rancher associations in 50 different 
districts. There is no such thing as 
a single pushbutton to govern the 
weather, even in a region the size of 
the one he serves. 

And there is no sign yet that rain- 
makers are upsetting the Weather Bu- 
reau’s forevasting system. This kind of 
scattered, local rainmaking does not 
call for any large supervising Govern- 
ment agency. 
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2. Rainmakers still must prove their 
claims. 


There is no way to disprove the 
claims of rainmakers. But neither can 
the rainmakers disprove the Weather 
Bureau's belief that rainmakers often 
worked on clouds that were bound to 
rain without coaxing. 

It would be wise to wait and see how 
rainmaking performs in a real emer- 
gency. We should bear in mind that 
earlier rainmaking “discoveries” fizzled 
out. 

Many people were certain in the 
1880s that a heavy barrage of cannon 
fire caused rain to fall. Congress ap- 
propriated money for a test which was 
conducted in Texas. It was a complete 
failure. 

A decade later the Government inves- 
tigated reports of a “rain tree” growing 
in Peru—a fabulous plant that shed 
nine gallons of water a day and was 
used to irrigate Peruvian deserts. That 
proved to be a fanciful story invented 
by a Spaniard. But the myth was not 
exploded until Australia had spent a 
large amount of money buying and 
transplanting fake “rain trees.” 


3. it is much too early to set up an 
“AEC” for weather. 

The truth is that there is not yet 
enough knowledge about rainmaking, 
nor enough expert rainmakers, to set 
up a weather agency similar to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The AEC, 
formed after World War II, inherited 
a huge atomic industry built up by the 
Army. It would have been foolish to 
establish a controlling commission the 
size of the AEC, before bombs or other 
atomic products had been made. Rain- 
making is still in the testing stage, and 
the private projects through which it is 
being tried out in the West are an 
ideal laboratory. 


4. Give private competitive enterprise 

a nce. 
Present-day rainmaking was origi- 
nated by private industry. It has been 
largely developed by piivate citizens— 
farmers and ranchers—and paid for by 
the people who want the rain. Many 
Westerners say that they want to keep 
it on that basis. The Federal Govern- 
ment, they say, controls too many things 
already. 

This is the view of the National 
Weather Improvement Association, an 
organization made up of the various 
local organizations that have engaged 
rainmakers: “We shall try to develop 
this in the old American way, stand- 
ing on our own two feet. We have no 
wish to hide behind the skirts of the 
Federal Government. We'll give it a 
five-year try. If it succeeds, it will be 
the biggest thing that ever happened 
to Western agriculture.” 
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Q. I'm in love 
with a girl, but 
she keeps telling 
me that I just 
think that I am. It 
hurts me to hear 
her laugh when I 
tell her that I love 
her. Her mother 
says that she likes 
me. What do you 
think I should do? 


A. The fact that you do “think” 
vou're in love with her is, in itself, 
a rare and lovely compliment! Try 
to understand (and forgive) her 
laughter; as her mother tells you, the 
girl does “like” you. Apparently, she’s 
trying to make light of your love be- 
cause she feels unable to say, “I love 
you, too.” 

Why? Perhaps because the three 
little words “I love you” can also 
mean (isn’t it so?): I want to kiss 
you; I don’t want you to date anyone 


else; I want to take you to the Prom; 
I want to love someone; I wish you’d 
love me; or I think this is what I’m 
supposed to say, because I've been 
dating you for three months. . . . 

“I love you” very often means “I 
love you this minute.” This is pleas 
ing, of course, but most girls look for- 
ward:also to the words which mean 
“Tl love you always”—with a promise 
of marriage and a home. Sincere and 
thoughtful girls, especially, are re- 
luctant either to accept or give “love” 
until they're willing to promise loy- 
alty in return. 

Go right on liking her (as if we 
could stop you! ), but save those im- 
portant words for the future—for the 
time when you're in a position to 
really mean all the things that go 
along with “I love you.” 


Q. When you're walking down the 
sireet with a boy, and he stops to talk 
to someone he knows, should you 
stop, too, or should you walk on? 


A. Walk on a few steps and wait 
for him. Probably he'll call you over 
and introduce you to his friend; if 
he doesn’t—but joins you in a few 
minutes—don’t think him “crude” or 
“uninformed.” It isn’t always neces- 


sary or sensible to make introduc- 
tions on a busy street. If he invites 
his friend to join the two of you, of 
course an introduction is in order. 
Then—if he’s in the “know’—he'll 
mention your name first, “Mary, this 
is Todd Hamilton. Mary Dunton, 
Todd Hamilton.” 


Q. If you have to leave a party 
early, how should you excuse your- 


self? 


A. With as little to-do as possible. 
Slip aside quietly and get your coat 
Go to your hostess and thank her. 
Toss a general good-bye to the gang. 
Then out the door! Don’t make an 
issue of your leaving. 

Naturally, if you play the trage- 
dienne in announcing the fact that 
you have to leave early, everyone 
will probably begin to feel sorry for 
you and plead with you to stay 
a while. But there’s never an awk- 
ward situation created by leaving 
early unless you make it awkward. 

If the rules of your household re- 
quire you to be home before the rest 
of your friends, make the best of it. 
It’s always smarter, after all, to be 
the first one to leave rather than the 
last one! 





To Each His Own 


Mildred winced as she saw Connie 
coming toward her. For a moment 
she considered crawling inside her 
locker and banging the door shut— 
anything to avoid that girl 

“Hi, Mildred,” Connie said warmly. 
“I’m on my way to botany, too Gee, 
our drawings of cell division are due 
today, aren't they? Somehow, I never 
can that Would 
you mind if I just borrowed your 
drawings for a minute?” 

“I'm not sure I saw what I was 
supposed to see either!” Mildred 
said, attempting to hide her annoy- 
ance. Connie was always trying to 
borrow homework. 

“Don’t worry. I'll draw those cells 
in such a sloppy way, they'll look like 
what I'd see,” Connie promised. 
“Please, Mildred, I’ve simply got to 


focus microscope 


turn in something! If you like, I'll 
give you my algebra homework. | 
know it’s right because I got the an- 
swers from Buzz the Brain.” 


oO oO e 


1. If you were Mildred, would you 
let Connie copy your drawings? If so, 
why? Because you felt sorry for her? 
Because it makes you feel good to 
be considered “smart”? Because you 
could get a good “trade”? Because 
everyone borrows homework, any- 
way? Because you wouldn't know 
how to refuse to lend your homework 
without hurting or insulting her? 

2. What is the best way to refuse 
to lend your homework? To pretend 
that you don't have it with you? Or 
to say plainly that you think every- 
one should do his own homework? 
Suppose someone has been sick or is 
having difficulty understanding an 
assignment. How can you help such 
a person without actually letting him 
“copy” your work? 

3. Why should you do your own 
homework? Because if you don't, 
you'll be tempted to borrow someone 
else’s and gain the reputation of a 


“moocher”? Because if you don't, 
you'll get a poor grade in the course? 
Or because if you don’t, you'll fail to 
learn the subject matter? Or because 
“borrowing” homework sometimes 
leads to the more serious mistake of 
plagiarizing? Or because you'll fail 
to develop good habits of concen- 
tration and achievement? Is it always 
better to stand on your own feet 
rather than to depend on others? 
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Steering Geometry: To keep front wheels in proper relation with each 
other in making right or left turns, inside wheel must turn through 
greater angle than outside. This compensates for difference in turning 
radius of two wheels. Prevents sidewise scuffing Of tires in turn. 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE—THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


MORE AND SETTER THINGS 


FOR MORE PEOPLE’* 


Piane Geometry, like a lot of other school 
and high school subjects, sometimes may 
make you ask yourself—what good are 
these ancient ideas these days? Yet this “old 
stuff,” as it’s so often labeled by students, 
can have mighty important uses. 


Take a General Motors car! 


Our engineers use basic engineering prin- 
ciples to insure that it steers smoothly, 
handles easily, holds the road safely. That 
tires get the longest possible wear. 


For instance, to prevent sidewise tire scuff 
on a turn, the inside front wheel must be 
engineered to turn through a greater angle 
than the outside front wheel, to make up 
for the difference in turning radius of the 
two wheels. 

“Angle,” “Radius” — familiar-sounding 
terms — right out of high school geometry. 
Proof that the fellow who knows his geome- 
try has learned one of the first lessons of 


successful engineering. 


And what a future there can be for the 
engineer in American industry these days. 
General Motors alone has more than 38,000 
men in technical positions and is sending 
representatives to the colleges seeking 
more. For it is engineers and scientists who 
play such an important part at GM in its 


continuous striving to make “more and 


better things for more people.” 


Remember this, then, as you work on such 
“old stuff” as math and physics and chem- 
istry and related courses. For that is where 
scientific and technical progress starts. 


* * * 


Heor HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coost to coast 
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1. WHAT’S ON A MAP? 


A. Take your pencil and follow these instructions: 

Draw Cuba in its correct location 

Draw a ring around an island which is a dependency 
of the United States. 

Make a series of diagonal lines to mark the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Shade a region which is a British possession. 

Make a dotted line to show the Tropic of Cancer. 

Draw a heavy solid line to show the Equator. 


B. Name the body of water or nation, marked by 
each number on the map: 


tain 


ll. CUBA’S TIMETABLE 
Write the letters 1-5 to indicate the correct order 
in which each of the following took place. 


___The Spanish-American War makes Cuba a U. S. 
protectorate. 


__General Batista grabs control of the Cuban gov- 
ernment for the second time. 


____Cuba becomes a Spanish colony. 
__Cuba becomes an independent country. 


_____ Platt Amendment is abolished. 





ron 


ill. GQOD NEIGHBORS 


Write T or F in the blank spaces if the statements 
are true or false. Write O if the statement is a matter 
of opinion. 


__1. Pan-Americanism is» concerned only with the 

countries of South America. 

2. One of the pioneers of the Pan-American idea was 
Simon Bolivar 

3. The U. S. first took part in the Pan-American 
movement under President F. D. Roosevelt. 

. The U. S. is not doing enough to make the Pan- 
American movement a success 

. The United States has never tried to interfere in 
the affairs of Latin American nations. 

3. Under the Rio treaty, the American republics 
pledged to cooperate in defense against aggres- 
sion. 

The Organization of American States does not 
concern itself with problems of health and educa- 
tion. 

3. The Organization of American States is trying to 

keep peace among the Caribbean countries. 

Less than 20 per cent of U. S. trade is done with 

Latin American countries 

__10. The Organization of American States should be 

given more power if it is to keep peace in the 
Americas. 


es 


IV. LATIN AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the blank 
space. 
__1. The country called Uncle Sam’s “sugar bowl” is: 
(a) Cuba; (b) Haiti; (c) Brazil. 
2. Which country is not in Central America? (a) 
Costa Rica; (b) Ecuador; (c) Panama. 
3. Which country touches the border of the U. S.? 
(a) El Salvador; (b) Mexico; (c) Venezuela. 

. Which statement is not true about Cuba? (a) 
farming is its main industry; (b) it is located 
north of the Tropic of Cancer; (c) it is an impor- 
tant trading partner of the United States. 

. Which do not belong to the Latin American 
group? (a) Okinawa and the Philippines; (b) 
Brazil and Argentina; (c) Guatemala and Hon- 
duras. 


- V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


What should the United States government do when 
a revolution in a Latin American nation overthrows an 
elected government, creates disorder, and threatens 
damage to U. S.-owned property or trade interests? 
(Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 

If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, the fol- 


lowing scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in Questions |.-B., 
il, 1, and IV. Total, 100. 





A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


. 


Call in 


the Cops! 


HE NEWBURGH, N. Y., “Opera- 

tion Manhunt” is over and the 
citizens can once again sleep in 
peace. But for more than a year this 
city of 34,000 on the Hudson River 
was terrorized by a phantom prowler 
who roamed about at night, breaking 
into homes and attacking their occu- 
pants. 

The Newburgh Police Department 
was working night and day to catch 
the prowler. Men like Patrolman 
Johnnie Nystrom worked on a spe- 
cially appointed “shadow force” after 
they finished their regular tours of 
duty. 

Finally they got a break. A woman 
reported that someone had put a 
chair outside of one of her windows. 
It seemed possible that the prowler 
planned to enter her house. Acting 
on this tip, Patrolman Johnnie Ny- 
strom hid across the street where he 
could watch this woman’s yard and 
house. 

About midnight Johnnie noticed 
a flashlight go off and on in the house 
he was watching, and saw a man 
standing in the shadows along the 
porch. Without hesitation, Patrol- 
man Johnnie Nystrom then called 
Police Headquarters, which dis- 
patched police cars to close in on the 
neighborhdod. Then the man darted 
around the corner of the block where 
Johnnie was hidden. Johnnie hurried 
to the back yard in time to turn his 
flashlight on the man. 

“I drew my gun,” Johnnie later 
told his police chief. ““Put your 
hands up, I said. The man came 
slowly toward me. I repeated my 
command—‘Don’t move; stand still.’ 
But suddenly he turned and ran up 
a driveway. I fired four rapid shots 
and he fell.” 

By that time other policemen had 
arrived on the scene and the 4vound- 
ed prowler was removed to the hos- 
pital. 

The news of the prowler’s capture 
spread like wildfire throughout the 
city, and citizens came,to the police 
station to thank Johnnie for his work. 


Patrolman Johnnie (“Uncle John’) Nystrom 


But Johnnie was shy about accepting 
praise. “Any cop on the force would 
have done what I did if he’d had the 
chance,” he said. 


Policeman and Citizen 


Like most policemen, Johnnie feels 
that educating good citizens is more 


. important than punishing bad ones. 


A little over a year ago, Johnnie or- 
ganized a boys’ club called the West 
End Junior Sportsmen’s Club. The 
75 teen-age members call Johnnie 
“Uncle John.” They have a club room 
and they go on hiking and fishing 
trips together. Recently they raised 
enough money to buy an old school 
bus. Now they plan to visit game 
farms and fish hatcheries, and to go 
on overnight fishing trips. 

Many of the club members listen 
to the radio program, The Rod and 
Gun Club of the Air (MBS, Thurs- 
days, 9:00 p.m., E.S.T.), sponsored 
by the Pal Razor.Company. One of 
Johnnie’s boys — 16-year-old Jimmy 
Welsh — found out that this program 
gives a special award to an outstand- 
ing sportsman. Jimmy wrote the 
radio show that Patrolman Johnnie 
Nystrom should get such an award. 
The radio show agreed with Jimmie 
and invited Johnnie Nystrom to 
come to New York City to a special 
dinner party and to appear on the 
show. 

We met Johnnie Nystrom at the 
dinner party. While we were eating, 
Johnnie was most eager to talk about 
“his boys” but we persuaded him to 
tell us something about himself, too. 

Johnnie was born in Newburgh in 
1912, and he attended the Newburgh 
Free Academy. After he finished 
school in 1930, Johnnie had several 
indoor jobs but he preferred outside 


work. He joined the police force in 


1938 at a salary of $1,700 a year. ¥ 
Until recently he was a patrolman, ~ 


walking his beat. Now he’s stationed 


in the office of the police depart- ~ 


ment, where he works a six-day, 48- 
hour week and has a two-week vaca- 
tion with pay. Johnnie now earns 


$3,800 a year. He can retire on a © 


pension when he has completed 25 © 


years of duty. 


Newburgh has honored Johnnie 


Nystrom by giving him the Citation 7 


Award sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce. This award, given in rec- 
ognition of service to the community, 
is the highest ever received by any 
member of the Police Department of 
Newburgh. 


An Expanding Field 


A policeman has an unusually se- 
cure job and his earnings are stable. 
His pensions are better than those of 
the average worker. On the other 
hand, the life of a policeman is not 
always an easy one. His work is 
sometimes dangerous, often tiring. 

Police work is an expanding field. 
Our cities need more men to staff 
local forces. There are also opportu- 
nities for careers with the state po- 
lice. And girls attracted to this work 
will find that there’s an increasing 
demand for policewomen. 

Women interested in police work 
should see the Outlook for Women 
in Police Work, Bulletin No. 231, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bu- 
reau, 1949. Send 15¢ to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. Boys should read the chap- 
ter on policemen in Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, Bulletin No. 998 
(1951 edition). 

—Wuu1aM Fave, Vocational Editor 


SEE SE ANAM RSE PT OE: 
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Say What’. 


«+. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed the feature article on Spain 
in your March 5 edition of World 
Week. There are, however, a few com- 
ments I would like to make 

You gave the impression that Spain 
was entirely pro-Axis during World War 
II. Perhaps you should have added 
more details. Spain—as any other nation 
would—acted in what she conceived to 
be her own interest. To have joined the 
Axis in 1940 would sooner or later have 
brought her into war. To have shown 
partiality to the Allies prior to the end 
of 1942, would have brought Germany 
to her back yard. In May, 
Churchill said that the Government of 
Spain had not been “thoroughly pro- 
Axis,” but rather that it had contributed 
a large number of important facilities to 
the Allied war front. In this respect, 
Spain appears as having been in much 
the same position as such other neutrals 
as Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey 

You also seemed to imply that Franco 
was not backed by the majority of the 
people in the Revolution. But Carlton 
J. H. Hayes—scholar and former am- 
bassador to Spain, who is probably the 
greatest authority on Spain at the present 
time—says that Franco was backed by 
half the people and over half the army 

Lastly, you say that Franco is a dic- 
tator. Granted, but we must remember 
that General Franco, unlike Hitler or 
Mussolini, has always career 
military man; that when he revolted in 
1936, he leader of any 
party or spokesman of any particular 
ideology; and that the supreme power 
to which he eventually succeeded more 
closely resembles the older type of mili- 
tary dictatorship traditional with Spain 

Is it not true that people have the 
right to choose their own government? 
Therefore, we must forget the 
ingly natural tendency for a 
tion like ours to fashi 
into its own image. We should put such 


been a 


was not the 


seem- 
great na- 


yn another country 


prejudices aside and unite forces with 
other countries against Red Russia 
Ray bean 
St. Francis De 
Detro:t, Mich. 


Sales H. § 


1944, 


7 You Please! 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to correct a statement in 
the March 12 World Week. You said 
that the “S.” in Harry Truman’s name 
doesn’t stand for anything. But the 
Postmaster’s Gazette “His full 
name is Harry Shippe Truman.” 

You also said, in a numerical list of 
senators, that all but numbers 17 and 
21 were Republicans. Sen. Pau] Doug- 
las (Ill.), who was listed as number 20 
on this list, happens to be a Democrat— 
and a good one, too. 


Says: 


Joan Arnold 
Birdsboro H. §S 
Gibraltar, Pa. 


(Current Biography says: “When it 
came to giving him (Harry Truman) a 
middle name, they (Truman’s parents) 
could not agree on either Shippe, for 
his Truman grandfather, or Solomon, 
in honor of his maternal grandfather. 
They compromised on simply ‘S.’” 

We're sorry we didn’t make ourselves 
clear about the Democrats on page 11 
of our March 12 issue. We said “all but 
17-21 are Republicans’—by which we 
meant to say that “17 to and including 
21” are Democrats. Byrd (17), Shivers 
(18), the two Douglases (19 and 20), 
and Harriman (21) are all Democrats. 


—Editor.) 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to correct your article, 
“Who's Who among the Candidates,” 
which appeared in the Feb. 20 World 
Week. President Truman did not serve 
in World War II. He served as a major 
in the Field Artillery in World War I. 
In 1941 he was made chairman of the 
Senate Committee to Investigate the 
National Defense Program. This com- 
mittee, better known as the Truman 
Committee, did an excellent job of in- 
vestigating extravagance, and 
inefficiency, and is generally credited 
with having speeded up war produc- 
tion 


waste, 


Bob Schleeter 
Lansing H. S. 
Lansing, Iowa 


(Right, Bob! In our sketch of Presi- 
dent Truman (World Week, March 12. 
p. 12), we inadvertently said “World 
War II” when we meant “World War 
I.” During World War II Mr. Truman 
was, of course, in the Senate; later in 
the war he became Vice-President; and 
then President.—Editor.) 


Dear Editor: + 

I would like to praise World Week 
for the good articles that are published 
each week, and for the way you keep 
up with the news. My classmates and 
I enjoy every page, especially the cross- 
word puzzle and the quiz. 

In the March 5 issue, in “Quick Look 
at the News,” there were pictures of an 
airman “capsuled” in a plane going 
1000 miles an hour. Will you, if pos- 
sible, publish some more about these 
“seat capsules” which permit a man to 
escape by parachute from a fast-mov- 
ing plane? I would like to know more 
because some of my friends and I had 
quite a discussion about them. 

David Wolfe 
Cary (Miss.) H. S. 


(As far as we know, there have as 
yet been no “live” tests of the capsules, 
although a full-size model of the cap- 
sule has been made. The pictures we 
used were drawings of how it will work 
-IF it does work. As soon as we have 
further reports on the capsules or other 
devices for escape from fast planes, we 
will publish them. —Editor.) 


Dear Editor: 

This is our first year of taking World 
Week, and we are enjoying it \ery 
much. The most interesting part is 
“Quick Look at the News.” Keep it up! 

We would like to see a page or two 
which features things to make in shop. 
The boys in our school would get a lot 
of good out of it, we're sure. 

Take Gay Head out. Her column is 
a lot of nonsense. She is usually just 
beating around the bush in her answers. 


Daryl Brennick, Fred Cos, Bill 
Reese, Melvin Jones, David 
Loeffelbein, Oscar Haugen, Ed- 
die Childress, Melvin Wright, 
Don Stewart, Melvin Stevens 
Cashmere (Wash.) Jr. H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

In your March 5 issue, you ran a 
letter from Barbara Jernigan, who 
thinks that girls should wear dungarees 
to school. I disagree. 

After all, a school is a place of busi- 
ness, and boys and girls should dress 
accordingly. You wouldn’t see an older 
person going to work in dungarees. The 
same applies to school. This doesn’t 
mean you have to wear formals and 
tuxedos; but after all, it is proper for 
a girl to wear a dress, so why not stick 
to tradition? 

World Week is a wonderful maga- 
zine. We especially enjoy Gay Head 
and the crossword puzzles. 

Joyce Pleiss and Kay Thompson 
Junior H. S. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 








BREAD at training table helps 
S.M.U. Mustangs corral victories! 








Two-time winner of the Dallas-held Cotton Bowl classic, in 1949 and Penn State in 1948. The Mustangs also took 
Southern Methodist University swept to victory over Oregon the Southwest Conference title in 48, as in °47, 





WAYNE RUDY, Athletic Trainer, 
Southern Methodist University, says 


“Our training table at Southern Meth- 
odist University includes bread at 
every meal. We regard bread so highly 
as a source of energy that we include 
it in the form of toast at all pre-game 


Take the word of top-flight athletic 
trainers like Wayne Rudy. They know 
the value of bread and that young 
people should eat plenty of it. For 


meals for each sport. Because of its 
nutritional and energy value, bread is 
certainly a must in a well-balanced 
diet for high school athletes and all 
growing youngsters.” 


bread, enriched with necessary vita- 
mins and minerals, is a splendid source 
of the energy you need to keep going; 
the nutrition you need to keep growing! 














Penny for ay enriched bread provides more of 
the things your body needs—more generously — than 
any other food. Here’s why: 


+h S-S 
+(e] + =] = (pes) 


A 








© 1952. Americon Bakers Association — Chicago 


P.S. to Girls: You needn’t curb your appetite to keep 
your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any 
other food that gives you as much energy. . 


Tune in the Bakers of America Program 
“Hollywood Star Playhouse” 
Sundays, 5:00 p. m., E.S.T.—NBC Radio Network 


Eat more bread...get more energy 





Batista and Cuba 
(Continued from page 11) 


joined the conspirators. Batista was 
master of Cuba. 

He promoted himself from sergeant 
to colonel. As boss of the army, he con- 
trolled Cuba’s government and decided 
who would be president. In 1940 he 
took the presidency himself. 

The presidential election of 1944 was 
one of the fairest and most democratic 
in Cuba’s history. Batista’s candidate 
lost. Batista moved across the Florida 
Straits to exile in Florida. 

But he kept watch of Cuban politics, 
and in 1948 he “went home.” He organ- 
ized his own political party (called 
Unitary Action). He was elected sena- 
tor in 1948. Later he announced that 
he would run for president in the elec- 
tion scheduled for June 1, 1952. He 
was one of three candidates. 

His enemies say he saw that he 
couldn’t win and therefore grabbed 
power for the second time in his busy 
career. 

Batista says he will stay in power 
only long enough to “restore public 


peace.” He promises to hold elections 
for a new government, but no date has 
been set. 

What's ahead for Cuba? Will Batista 
rule as a dictator? Or will he help Cuba 
get an orderly, democratic government? 
Keep your eyes on Cuba. 





“Hi Neighbor!” 


(Continued from page 13) 


the series of Inter-American Confer- 
ences, to be held every five years. It 
has a permanent council that meets 
twice a month at the Pan American 
Union Building in Washington, D. C. 
The Pan American Union, in addition 
fo its other work, is the “office staff” for 
day-to-day work of OAS. 

Here’s how the OAS is building a bet- 
ter “neighborhood”: 

A year ago the foreign ministers of 
the Americas met to discuss the threat 
of international communism. Member- 
nations agreed to strengthen hemisphere 
defenses, take precautions against Com- 
munist spies, and share output of scarce 
raw materials needed for defense. 


Last year OAS launched its Techni- 
cal Co-operation program. The U. S. 
contributed 70 per cent ($1,000,000) 
of its first budget. Under the program, 
experts are studying hoof and mouth 
disease, which is attacking cattle in 
several nations. Housing experts are 
studying how to build low-cost, health- 
ful housing suitable in the South Ameri- 
can climate. Educators are training 
nurses and farming advisers. 

Recently OAS helped keep the peace 
in the Caribbean, Cuba and the Domin- 
ican Republic have been quarreling. 
The Dominican Republic accused Cuba 


-of attempting to overthrow the Domini- 


can government. Cuba denied it. Last 
Christmas Day, due to OAS efforts, the 
two nations declared they would try to 
come to a better understanding. 

Last summer OAS member-nations 
organized the Inter-American Cultural 
Council. It plans a hemisphere-wide 
drive for schools for 19,000,000 children 
now without them. The IACC also 
works toward stamping out illiteracy. 
It’s estimated that one out of four peo- 
ple in the Western» Hemisphere can’t 
read or write. 








® 1. Led “Green Mountain 


Boys” during Revolution. 
5. Prepares for publication. 

. Valuable natural re- 
source of Texas. 

. American Indian tribe. 

. Expression of laughter. 

. These flies produce sleep- 
ing sickness in man. 

. First word of “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

. Contraction for I have. 

. King Farouk rules this 
country. 

. Workers’ Educational 
Association (abbr.). 

. Donated. 

. Optional (abbr. ). 

. Loyalist during the 
American Revolution. 

. Shade tree. 

. Number of senators rep- 
resenting each state. 

. Uproar. 

. Drink made of honey. 

. Devour. 

. Atmosphere 

. Plots of ground 

. Anything highflown or 
extravagant 

. City in Alaska 

. Skill. 

. Applauds 

. Pale. 

. Sen. Margaret Chase 
Smith’s home state 
(abbr. ). 

. Governor of New York 
State who promoted 

. building Erie Canal. 

. Compass point. 

. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration (abbr.). 

. Wet earth. 

. Supplicates, beseeches. 
Sells. 


Bw 


. Behold. 


8. Illuminated. 
. Otherwise. 


. Composition for two 
performers. 

. Contraction for it is. 

. Symbol for tellurium. 

. Early American political 


party. 

. —__—. Rebellion in 
Massachusetts, 1786. 

. Girl’s name. 


. Model; standard. 

. Seaport (abbr.). 

. Poetic for over. 

. Chief orator at Gettys- 
burg, 1863—Edward 


. First name of President 
during World War I. 
Howe, inventor 
of sewing machine. 
. Samuel Clemens’ pen 
name. 
. Witty saying. 


r . Boston Party. 
3. “Remember the 


” 


% 2 pees 
. American poet, Stephen 
i. 
. Oregon (abbr.). 
. Inventor of the cotton 
in, ______ Whitney 
uitable, appropriate. 
. Male human being. 
. Proposed the “American 
System.” 

3. Any. 

. Certified Public 
Accountant (abbr.). 

. Woman under certain 

religious vows. 

. Either. 

. Doctor of Divinity 
(abbr. ). 


Americana 


By Alice Burris, Shawnee-Mission H. S., Merriam, Kans. 
* Starred words refer to U. S$. history and geography 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Mogazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definiti and on separate sheets. Give 
name, wddress, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor. World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in April 16 issue. 








See for yourself what makes our country great... 








24 first prizes! Each a thrilling tour on American Airlines DC-6 
Flagship...plus Brownie Movie Camera and Kedascope Projector 


Scholarship is good for undergraduate, 
graduate, or professional study at any 
accredited college or university you 
provided you can satisfy 
its entrance requirements. 


The one grand prize winner, and first 
prize winners alike will visit New 
Washington, D. C., 
Los Angeles, Hollywood movie stu- 
dios and many more famous places! 


York, Detroit, 


WIN TOUR OF AMERICA 
VIA AMERICAN AIRLINES 


PLUS 


$4,000 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP... 


PLUS BROWNIE MOVIE CAMERA AND KODASCOPE PROJECTOR 





choose . . . 











HERE’S WHAT YOU DO! Complete this statement in 50 additional words or less 


3? 


“America is great because................---..---0----------+ dndaitan tes EE: ™ 
MAIL TO: General Mills, Box 1200, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


100 BROWNIE MOVIE CAMERAS AND 
KODASCOPE PROJECTORS as seconp prizes | 


Cameras are the famous 8 mm. Brownie with 
f/2.7 coated lens. Projectors are the 8 mm. 


1125 PRIZE 
WINNERS 
IN ALL 


Kodascope Eight-71A. Have 750 Watt 
lamp. f/1.6 lens. 


EASY CONTEST RULES 


1. Complete in 50 additional words 
or less: America is Great because 


Add your nome, address, date ~~ 
birth, and mail to: America is Great, 
Box 1200, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
2. Enter as often as you wish, Each 
entry must be submitted under your 
own name. No person may win more 
than one prize. 

3. Entries must be postmarked by 
midnight, April 21, 1952 and re- 
ceived by April 30, 1952. 

4. Entries will be judged for origi- 


Cheerios. 


nality, uniqueness, aptness and inter- 
est. Final judging will be performed 
by, and all judging will be under 
supervision of, three members of the 
University of Minnesota faculty. 
Judges’ decisions are final. 


5. Contest open to all residents of 
the contihental United States and 
territory of Hawaii who were born 
after April 21, 1935, except em- 
ployees and members of families of 
employees of General Mills, Inc., its 
advertising agencies, the contest 





1000 VIEW-MASTER STEREOSCOPES 


AS THIRD PRIZES 


comet 
fin 
pes 





10 different Cheerios packages 
with 10 different sets of 
facts about America 





You'll enjoy Cheerios... the nutritious 
ready-to-eat oat cereal shaped like 
crisp, little doughnuts. And each 
package carries loads of inspiring, 
educational facts about America to 

“spark” a prize-winning statement. 
Family Size packages even have 
sample statements to help give you 
important ideas. One parent, teacher, 
grocer will go along if you win grand 
or first prize. So get them to help! 


THE OAT CEREAL 
THAT NEEDS NO COOKING! 








a 
STRAIGHT A*® 


GET THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS 
“PEN NAME” 


WITH HAND-CRAFTED 
14-KARAT 


GOLD POINT 


only 4 60 


tax incl. 








You can't help but improve your 
writing when you use a Waterman's 
“Leader.” Because you have a wide 
choice of hand-crafted 14-Karat Gold 
points . . . one of them will suit your 
writing exactly! So this year, get a 
Waterman's . . . remember, better 
writing means better grades! On sale 
everywhere. 


Waterman's 


tid W/HUd LA 


| Week-end Warriors 


(Continued from page 15) 


Later I asked the JATO instructor, 
| “How far and how fast did we climb 
| on that take off?” “We shot up about 
| 500 feet just like that,” he answered, 
with a snap of his fingers. 


CUBAN HOLIDAY 


That afternoon, we flew to nearby 
Santiago, a coastal city about 50 miles 
west of “Gitmo.” There we went “on 
liberty”—the Navy term for off-ship or 
off-the-base recreation. We toured San- 
tiago, stopping at the war memorials 
for American dead of the Spanish- 
American War. In that conflict the U. S 
defeated Spain and liberated Cuba (see 
page 10-11). We paused at San Juan 
Hill, where Teddy Roosevelt led his 
Rough Riders in their famous charge. 

The Reservists wanted to be back 
at their civilian jobs as soon as possible. 
So early Monday morning we took off 
from Guantanamo and turned 
homeward. Over the Straits of Florida 
I slipped into the co-pilot’s seat. Be- 
side me was Robert Greenlaw, 32- 
in military life, Lt. USNR; in civilian 
life, manufacturing executive of Stam- 
ford, Conn 


ON THE BEAM 


Pilot Greenlaw handed earphones to 
me. “Hear the steady buzzing noise?” he 
asked. I nodded. “That 
right on the beam flying into Miami. 
If we strayed off on the left you'd hear 
a series of dah-dits—Ns. If we strayed 
off on the right you'd hear dit-dahs— 
As. Those radio signals sent from Miami 
help us keep on course.” 

I was surprised at the limited visi 
bility from the front cockpit. I had to 
crane my neck to see where the wheels 
were. “How do you pilots land these 
big planes?” I asked. “It’s all in the 
‘feel, answered Lt. Greenlaw. “You 
get to know the dimensions of your 
plane by constantly flying her. Naval 
Air Reserve pilots must log 100 hours 
of flying time each year. By doing that, 
we keep our ‘feel’ for flying.” 


ON THEIR TOES 


Returning aft, | met radio-man Horan 
again. He said: “This is one of the best 
squadrons in the NAR. We have a very 
high rating.” 

“What do you think of the training?” 
I asked. 

“Very thorough. We do the best we 
can with what we The NAR 
keeps the ‘old hands’ on their toes. And 


base 





means we're 


have. 


to get an early start learning the ropes 
about Naval Air. We Reservists are 
ready in case of emergency. Most of us 





could go into action tomorrow.” 


Now the wintry chill of the north- 
land crept over us again. I plugged in 
my flying suit and stretched out on a 
canvas bunk. A long time later I felt 
the plane bank. I looked at my watch— 
nearly 2 a. m. (Tuesday). We skimmed 
in low over highways, street lights, 
wires. Then — blump! Our wheels 
touched the runway of Floyd Bennett 
Field once more. As I stepped out of 
the PBY, an icy blast whipped my sun- 
burned face. The flight of the “Week- 
end Warriors” of Squadron VP-831 was 
over. 





Study Hall Stupes 


By Arvid K. Stock 





Chummy Charlie 


Uses up two aisles, six minutes, and 
the “speaking” half of the period. 


She Wins 
Hubby: “It’s queer, but the biggest 
idiots seem to marry the prettiest Wom- 
en.” 
Wifey: “Oh, now you're trying to 
flatter me.” 
McCall Spirit 
Ode to Woman 
O lovely maiden! O shining star! 


O slave of every ten-cent jar. 
Jackson Journal 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Best 
in the 
West 


HAT old Oregon Trail is getting a 

lot of business these days. It’s 
choked with traffic streaming toward 
Portland. Dozens of college scouts are 
trying to stake a claim to a choice 
piece of timber—a 7-foot center named 
Swede Halbrook (who was mentioned 
in my March 5th column). 

The skyscraping Swede did some 
fabulous things during the past season. 
Playing for Lincoln H.S. in the Port- 
land (Ore.) city league, he averaged 
40.86 points per game for 14 league 
contests, and 38.64 points per game 
over the entire 22-game season! 

His high for the year was a 71-point 

burst against. Roosevelt H.S. of Port- 
land. The college that gets him is land- 
ing a sure-fire All-American center. 
* * * They sure pour in those points 
up in Oregon. Swede’s 71-point state 
record lasted exactly 24 hours. The 
following night, Jerry Crimins, a 5- 
foot-11, bespectacled forward from 
McLoughlin H.S., of Milton-Freewater, 
hits the nets for 73 tallies. The all-time 
high school record, I believe, is 87 
points, made by Harvey Babetch, of 
Von Steuben H.S., Chicago. 


* + * A 15-year-old speed demon has 
the track experts in a dither. Leamon 
King, a Delano (Calif.) H.S. sopho- 
more, may not be ready for the 1952 
Olympics, but he’s a red hot prospect 
for 1956. Believed to he the world’s 
fastest sprinter for his age, he won the 


Leamon King, of Delano (Calif.) H. S., 
world’s fastest 15-year-old sprinter. 


California State 220-yard dash and tied 
for the state 100-yard crown—as a 14- 
year-old freshman last spring! 

He’s been running the 100 in 9.7 
seconds—great time. With a little im- 
oe in his starting, he’s likely to 

it 9.5 and 9.4 soon. That’s Olympic- 
caliber sprinting. And, remember, Lea- 
mon has two more years of high school 
and four years of college in which to 
keep developing. 

His coach, Dan Della, believes that 
King may well become the next record 
breaker. The present record for 100 
yards is 9.3 seconds by Mel Patton, 
former U.S.C. flash. 


¢ © © California surely can turn out 
those spring sport stars. In the 1948 
Olympics, 14 former California high 
school stars made the U.S. track and 
field team, with six_of them winning 
gold medals. All in all, they scored 112 
of our 198 points—outscoring every 
nation in the meet! 

In tennis, California claims 14 of our 
28 ranking men’s and women’s players; 
while in baseball more big leaguers hail 
from California than from any other 
state. Last year, 48 California-raised 
players made the big time—15 more 
than that boasted by the next most 
popular star-producing states (New 
York and Pennsylvania). 


¢ © © Letter - of - the - Week, from the 
Ninth Grade English Class of Central 
H.S., Baton Rouge, La. 

“Though we always read your sports 
articles with the greatest of interest, we 
do feel that you've neglected the Deep 
South in your basketball features. How 
about giving our Louisiana State U. 
one-two punch of Joe Dean and Bob 
Pettit a break? Both of them made 
every Dixie honor team this season. 

“Dean, a senior guar@, was All-Con- 
ference for three years. Though he 
wore glasses, he accounted for over 
1000 points in his varsity career. When 
he tossed in his 1000th point, the 
crowd of 6,500 stood and cheered him 
for three minutes, he was that popular. 
He’s been chosen to play in the East- 
West game at Kansas City on April 12. 

“Pettit, as you must know, is a sen- 
sational 6-feet-9 soph. He broke five 
Conference scoring records this season 
and wound up as the nation’s third 
highest scorer (major college play).” 

That’s a fair Masin-Dixie line! 


¢ * ¢ All you baseball hounds who've 
been baying for more diamond dope 
are advised to see my next column. It 
will contain my xiews and predictions 
on the 1952 race. 

—Hermawn L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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—air-tourist rates start May 1. Plan e 
vacation in France now! 


for reservations and information sé¢ your 
mom travel agent. For comer, maps, etc., 
write Dept. V-2, Box 221 Y.10,N.Y¥ 
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OUR COVER STORY 





Ameriean-for-a-Year 


IXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Marion Haw- 

ener lives in Hamburg, West Ger- 
many. But this year she’s an American 
girl. 

In the cover photo, she’s at the right. 
She’s being initiated into the mysteries 
of the American “hot dog” by three 
classmates at Haverford High School at 
Havertown, Pa. They are: Gloria Gian- 
giulo, 18 (left); Marie Rossi, 18 (be- 
hind Gloria); and Marguerite Da Vita, 
jw f 

Marion eame to the U. S. last sum- 
mer. She is living with a Havertown 
family and attending Haverford High 
for the 1951-52 school year. This sum- 
mer she'll return to Germany. Mean- 
while, a Haverford High student has 
gone to Germany and is attending Ma- 
rion’s school in Hamburg—the Erica 
Schule. He is 16-year-old Si Garber. 
Garber will return home after the 
1952-53 school year. 

The idea for this 


student exchange. 


program began three years ago. The 
World Wide Workshop, a school club at 
Haverford, joined the School Affiliation 
Program of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. This program arranges 
fo. U. S. schools to “make friends” with 
schools abroad. Its aim is to build better 
understanding petween Americans and 
people of foreign lands 

The committee introduced Haver- 
ford High to Erica Schule. Students, 
teachers, and parents of students at the 
two schools exchanged letters, exhibits, 
equipment, and gifts. Last year they 
decided to exchange students, too. Ma 
rion and Si were chosen after interviews 
and examinations. 

While Marion learns about the U. S., 
she’s also teaching her hosts about life 
in Germany. Here is her story of some 
of her experiences: 

“In September, 1939, World War II 
broke out. In January, 1940, my father 
became a soldier. My mother had to 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Raw foods contain the vit 

That help to brighten sallow skins. 
To “face” the world a lot more gaily, 
Eat fresh fruits and salads daily. 








Better than any cream or cosmetic for freshening a dull, pasty 
complexion are three additions to your meals: Fruit juice with 
breakfast, fruit with lunch, and a raw salad with your dinner. 


bring me up by herself. In 1942 I came 
to Erica Schule. Quickly I learned to 
write and to read. During the summer 
holidays of 1942, the big air raids began 
over Hamburg. I only experienced the 
first. I never shall forget this frightful 
night. 

“Next day I heard that many people 
had left Hamburg, and I asked my 
mother to leave Hamburg, too. We left 
the same evening. We lived a year and 
a half in a small village in the middle 
of Germany. In February 1945 we got 
back. Our home was not destroyed. 

“In May, 1945, Hamburg. surren- 
dered. My father, after having been in 
captivity in England, came back in 
July, 1945. In September, 1945, school 
began again. 


Time of Misery 


“The year 1946 was the worst for 
the German people. There was a big 
food shortage and clothes were scarce, 
too. At that time there was much misery 
in Germany. Added to all the trouble 
the winter came with unusual coldness. 
There was hardly any fuel. In spite of 
that our school arranged all sorts of per- 
formances for pupils and parents. The 
cheerfulness which always rules in the 
Erica Schule helped us to forget all the 
sadness of the time. 

“In 1948 our bad life changed. By 
the reform of the currency the shops 
were full of food, clothes, and tovs. 
One could buy everything, but nobody 
had any money. After a short time the 
rations were abolished. We were well 
off again! 

“The year 1949 brought an important 
decision for me. I passed the examina 
tion for the Mittelschule. I came into 
a class with both boys and girls. That 
was something quite new for me. The 
way of teaching was quite different. I 
learned to tell my own opinion, for I 
had been afraid to do so before. At the 
end of this year we founded our school 
parliament. 

“At the beginning of 1951 our teacher 
brought us the invitation to Haverford. 
I certainly was full of enthusiasm. There 
were 60 candidates. It was decided that 
I was to come to you. I’m sure a very 
happy time I shall spend with you.” 

To find out more about the School 
Affiliation Program, write the American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Cover photo by Bill Harris, Upper 
Darby News. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


carillon (p. 4)—A set of fixed bells 
tuned to a scale. Noun. 

responsible (p. 4)—A cabinet respon- 
sible to parliament is one in which the 
prime minister and his ministers must 
have the backing-pf the majority of the 
legislature. If they lose majority back- 
ing, they must resign. Adjective. 

coalition cabinet (p. 4)—In nations 
whose governments are responsible to a 
parliament, and in which there are more 
than two important political parties, 
often no one party has a majority in 
parliament. To form a majority group 
from which a cabinet can be selected, 
two or more parties form a temporary 
alliance, known as a coalition. The cab- 
inet members are usually drawn from 
all parties in the coalition. 

monarch (p. 4)—A single individual 
who rules a nation is known as a mon- 
arch. Often he or she inherits the posi- 
tion. Nowadays many nations (such as 
Britain and the Netherlands) keep their 
monarch but by law or custom give the 
real ruling power to a legislature. Noun 

national income (p. 9)—The total 
money received by all the people of a 
nation for their share in producing the 
goods and services of the nation. Noun. 

plantation (p. 9)—A farm in a warm 
region; usually the work is done by a 
crew of farm laborers, atid often the 
plantation concentrates on producing a 
single crop for sale. 

League of Nations (p. 13)—After 
World War I, the victorious Allies 
formed an international organization 
called the League of Nations. At its 
meetings representatives of the mem- 
ber-nations discussed world problems, 
especially means of preserving peace. 
The U. S. never joined. Japan and some 
others quit the League. Other nations 
lost faith in it as a means of keeping 
the peace. After World War II it was 
formally abolished but it had been’ of 
little importance for some years previ- 
ously. Fhe United Nations is the World 
War II successor of the League of Na- 
tions 


Say It Right! 


Peurifoy (p. 4)—par I foi. 

Wilhelmina (p. 4)—wil i mé ni. 

carillon (p. 4)—kdr 1 Wn. 

machete (p. 9)—mi cha ta; ma shét. 

Oriente (p. 10)—6 ré @n ta. 

Guantanamo (p. 10)—gwiin té na m6. 

Fulgencio Batista (p. 10)—f60l hén sé 6 
ba tés ta. 

Jose Marti (p. 11)—h6 sé miir té. 

Simon Bolivar (p. 13)—si miin bdl 1 vér; 
sé mén bd lé viir. 

schule (p. 28 )—shdo lé. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
iii Tops, don't miss. “iiGood. 
“i Foir. Save your money. 

Drama: 4“ Navajo. ““Viva 
Zapata! Mi“ The River. ~~~ Bright 
Victory. “““vThe Whistle at Eaton 
Falls. “The Greatest Show on Earth. 
vvrFive Fingers. “Decision Before 
Dawn. “Tom Brown's School Days. 
wvwvThe Red Badge of Courage. -v 
Captain Horatio Hornblower. “It's a 
Big Country. “The Browning Version 
“wvvThe Desert Fox. ~The Pride of 
St. Louis. “Bend of the River. “Quo 
Vadis, “The Light Touch. “The 
Family Secret. ~The Well. Invita- 
tion. MMMy Six Convicts. “Submarine 
Command. “Across the Wide Missouri. 


The Wild North. The African Queen. 
“The Strange Door. “A Search for Five 
Women. 


29 


Comedy: “The Model and the 
Marriage Broker. #The Lavender Hill 
Mob. “#Elbpement. “Finders Keepers. 
A Girl in Every Port. 

Musical: An American in Paris. 
“vvIll See You in My Dreams. 


Letter to the Folks 


“Dear folks: Please send four hundred 
dollars at once; the school is bankrupt, 
and each student has to pay double 
tuition.*Kindly make the check out to 


me. Your son, Elmer.” 
Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 


Fact-finding 
“It’s the little things in life that tell,” 


said the co-ed, as she yanked her kid 


brother from under the sofa. 
Canadian High News 








SPORTS SHIRTS : 
WITH A “YIPPI-I-Ay'! 


Buckaroos! These new Arrow plaids 
are colorfast, WASHABLE—and ALL 
have the sensational new Arafold 
Collar! First sports shirt collar that 
really looks good with a tie! See ‘em 
—today—at your Arrow dealer's! 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


_ARROW. 


PEAIDS 

















First choice for 


The Hillerich & Bradsby Softball 
Rule Book for 1952 is ready at 
Get your copy from 
10c direct to us 
(coin) to cover mailing. Print 
mame and address plainly. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., Dept. S-32. 


our dealers. 
im or sen 
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Louisville 
SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL &@ BASEBALL 

















CUTICURA brings 

amazing improvement 

in just 7 days 

Cleanse daily with fra- 

grant, mildly medicated 

Cuticura Soap and apply 
Cuticura Ointment 
nightly. Try Cuticura 
Liquid during the day. 
Get Cuticura 


STAMPS 


500 STAMPS 10e 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Camden 75, New York 


FOR 
ONLY 


HARD to get HYDERBAD SET. print- 
ed PERFORATION GAUGE and MILLI 
METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap- 

ficants who send '0e for mailing to 


FREE STAMP ZOO! 


leopard, rhinoccros, and other flerce jungle 
g stamp zoo F-R B E with equally thrill- 
ing, bargain-packed approvai 
NIAGARA TAMP COMPANY 
103 Queensway «+ WNiagara-on-the-Lake, Cana 








Jamaican Boy Scout Issue 


The island of Jamaica is a British 
possession in the West Indies. On March 
5 it issued two stamps to commemorate 
the Boy Scout jamboree held there from 
March 5 to March 17. This is the first 
jamboree that has ever been held in the 
Caribbean, and several thousand Boy 
Scouts attended. They included Scouts 
from other islands in the Caribbean, 
and from Canada. One troop attended 
from the U. S. 

The 2d. stamp, shown below, i> in 
green and blue. It shows the Boy Scout 
symbol inclosing a map, and super- 
imposed on the sun. The Boy Scout 
symbol is a fleur de lis. This is a flower 
which was used on the old mariner’s 
compass as its “North” mark. So the 
flower was adopted by the Scouts, be- 
cause it symbolized the idea of going 
forwagd. 

The other issue is a 6d. stamp. It is 
in red and green, and shows the Boy 
Scout symbol and motto, “Be Prepared,” 
superimposed over a map of Jamaica, 
with the globe at the right. Each stamp 
has on it fruits and a portrait of King 
George VI. The stamps were designed 
before the recent death of King George. 
New stamps, designed after his death, 
will show the present queen, Elizabeth 
II. 

The Boy Scout movement started in 
Jamaica in 1911, one year after it began 
in the U. S. There are now in Jamaica 
about 3,000 Boy Scouts out of a popu- 
lation of just over one and a quarter 
million Jamaicans. In the U. S. there are 
nearly three million Boy Scouts. Since 
1910 more than L9 million Americans 
have been identified with the Boy 
Scout movement. 


vurtesy of Gimbel’s 
The 2d. blue-and-green Jamaican issue, 


Stamp ce 








IN MY BIKE 
SINCE | USE 


3-IN-ONE 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
aren ale and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 


stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.” Each of these 
“approval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” 

and 
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Jamestown Stamp P on Soak 510. Jon jemasiowe, N.Y. 


15 EGYPT 5c 


to y tm Applicants 
Bohemia Stamp Service, Box $2, Bohemia, N. Y. 


nes DIFFERENT 15¢ 
of 

Salven anaes high values, bi- 

colored stamps, etc. Only 15¢c. 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine 


CANADIAN COLLECTION 
Includes early Victorian Issues—Jubilee 
Issues— High Values—Commemora: —_— <e - 
Special “ey 

Pictorials, ete., sf Pae C4 a 

Puiietente Sapessas—ol E — toon for 4 


PIRE STAMP CO., 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so bg ge inches) it will 
oceupy @ full page in your alb: Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to wal service spplicantes sending Sc postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1000, $2. 


























TATHAM STAMP CO.. Spri ngfield 92, Mass. 
FREE U. S. CATALOG! 
Authoritati ide to. U.S. stam 
Get da oy wee - -—y — 
if to-date prices, many 
E. HARRIS & co. Be Boston 17-C32, Mass. 
Hb, DIFF. RUSSIA ~10c 
Sestnes SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 
ioe! Saree | nea ppresale ineluded. 
Box 44, Times Square Station, New York (8. WN. Y. 
FREE. $22.50 CATALOGUE VALUE 
Raymax Plan offers free colorful collection 
nee ig ed yt 50, om, Seott’s Interna- 
lh tional Stamp Album and gO other Sant 
premiums, with approvals. 
3e postage please. 
AA Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 
COLLECT CARTOPHILIC CARDS 
fe a inati pobtne—tatarest 
“y eke me coon ining Birds, Bet. 
toreien, Aces "Train ns e other rare eards— 
Plus big Three oe pin no By 10¢. 
INTERNATIONAL CARTOPHILIC co. 
1152 Yonge St. Dept. SM Toronto, 
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Beautiful Sight 
A small boy was watching the glori- 
ous red glow in the sky over the nearby 
village with an expression of delighted 
awe. 
‘Ah, my boy,” said an old man, paus- 


ing beside him, “I see that you come up _ 


here into the hills, as I do, to admire 
the beauties of nature. A wonderful 
sunset, isn’t it?” 

“That’s no sunset, sir,” said the boy. 


“It’s our school on fire.” 
Tab 


High Speed 
Jones: “Did they take an X-ray of 
your sister Sue’s jaw at the hospital?” 
Smith: “They tried to, but the only 
thing they could get was a motion 
picture.” 


Feminine Timing 
Husband: “Are you ready yet, dear?” 
Wife: “Honey, I wish you'd stop nag- 
ging me. I told you an hour ago that I'd 


be ready in a few minutes.” 
Wesley News 


Obliging 
Customer: “If 1 leave my suit here, 
could I have it pressed by three?” 
Cleaner: “If it will make you happy, 


I'll have the whole family work on it.” 
Sundial 


Original 

The Library of Congress has a spe- 
cial legislative reference service which 
can turn up practically any information 
a Congressman desires. 

A distinguished Senator one day 
sent the researchers a quotation and re- 
quested the author’s name. Through 
book after book the learned librarians 
searched. They cudgeled their brains. 
They even pored over ancient manu- 
scripts and translated from the Egyp- 
tian. But finally they agreed it was no 
use. Timidly they called the Senator's 
office and reported their inability to 
fulfill his request. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said his secre- 
tary. “The Senator wrote that himself. 


He just wanted to be sure nobody else. 


had said it.” 
Indianapolis Star 


Might Be Worse 


“What do you think of our two can- 
didates for mayor?” 
“Well, I'm glad only one _can be 


elected.” 
The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 





No Issue Next Week 


Because many schools will be 
observing mid-semester recess next 
week, there will be no April 9 issue 
of Scholastic Magazines. The omis- 
sion of an issue does not interfere 
with your full quota of issues dur- 
ing the second semester. The next 
issue will be dated April 16. 











Just Friendly 


An employer asked the new maid, 
“Who was on the telephone?” 

“Oh,” answered the maid, “someone 
just said, ‘Long distance from New 
York,” and I said, ‘Yes, it certainly is!’” 


Moral 
He ate a hot-dog sandwich, 
And rolled his eyes above. 
He ate a half-a-dozen more, 
And died of puppy love. 


Wyndotte H. 8. Pantagraph 


Natchi 


“Why do you ‘go steady’ with her?” 
“She's different from other girls.” 
“In what way?” 

“She'll go out with me.” 


French Spanish ftnglish Latin 


Give the mistakes you make in any langvoge— 
in ink, pencil, typewriter—o quick, clean brush- 
off. The sign below tells the truth about Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. Students, artists and business 
people all over the world will tell you so, too. 
Ask your stotioner to show you all-quality Wel- 
don Roberts Erasers for all kinds of erasing. 











SENIORS ‘neicc's hon beoe. 

tiful ond complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Canadian High News 
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svypents INTERNATIONAL 
VEL ASSOCIATION 


545 FIFTH AVE., WEW YORK 17> MU 7-0266 





a \ tiendship photos 


FOR ONLY 
19° 


POSTPAID 


from your graduation portrait 


Lovely pictures of you — for friends, classmates, 
relatives — for attaching to your college or other 
applications — at a price that makes it easy to 
give or exchange as many as you please. Conven- 
ient wallet size — 244" x 344". Double-weight 
portrait paper, finest satin finish, for rich, long 
lasting beauty. : 

Mall Money-Back Coupon Now For 20 Friendship 
Photos from one pose, just mail finished gradua- 
tion picture or glossy print with a dollar enclosed. 


FRIENDSHIP PHOTOS, Box 1-C, Quincy 69, Mass. 


Please send me .. 


. Friendship Photos. I enclose $ 


and gradua- 


tion picture which you will return unharmed. My money back if I'm not 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Chiquita Banana’s last contest for this school 
year closes on April 7, 1952! So don’t delay a 
single moment longer! See full details in your 
copy of this magazine for February 27... and 
send in your entry today! 





Here are a few of the lucky winners 
in Chiquita Banana’s Third Contest. 





Senior Division 
FIRST PRIZE, $25.00 Marchmont Girod, Owings, W. Va. 
SECOND PRIZE, $20.00 Richard Poling, Keyport, N. J. 
THIRD PRIZE, $15.00 Karla Gaudette, Everett, Wash, 


Junior Division 
FIRST PRIZE, $20.00 Betsy Hardesty, Baltimore, Md. be 
SECOND PRIZE, $15.00 Marlyn De Waard, Holland, Mich. ; . sien 
THIRD PRIZE, $10.00 Mary Ann Lewis, Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 


Start the day with a breakfast bowl of 
extraordinary food value and flavor... 


All other winners have been 


notified by mail 1 ounce (1 cup+) crispy 1 teaspoon sugar 


corn flakes 1 fully ripe banana 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 4 ounces (% cup) Ae a 
whole milk 


Pier 3, North River New York 6, N. Y. 





How Chicago students learn to be 


Budget Bright 


Last fall we saw an illustretion in the 
annual report of Chicago’s Board of 
Education. Intrigued by the chart (and 
pretty girl) we asked for the story.— 


Editor 


YCONOMK( one of 
the specific objectives within the 
general aim of good citizenship em- 
phasized throughout the course in Gen- 
eral Business taught in Chicago schools, 
To handle money thriftily, to use goods 
ind services intelligently, to learn to 
plan expenditures and to make these 
plans work are basic lessons we try to 
impart. Such a program can become a 
dull problem of consulting 
statistical data, reporting expert opin- 
ions, and attempting to interpret figures 
which have little meaning for the indi- 
vidual student 
Instead, our class in General Busi- 
ness started on a study of budgets by 
reading a section of the text® entitled 
The budget of a high school boy.” 
[his described plans for spending a 
boy’s combined allowance and earnings, 
his memorandum system for daily ex- 
penditures, his columnar record, and 
his final comparison of total budget al- 
lowances and expenditures. Such an as- 
signment, deliberately unaccompanied 
by any further explanation, was an un- 
usual one for the class. Since I knew 
that the budget figures given as an ex- 
imple were not those which would fit 
the average class expenditures, I ex- 
I was not disap- 


competence is 


researc h 


pected objections. 
pointed. 

The next day the objections were 
made, most of them in outraged tones 


*Crabbe, Ernest H. and Salsgiver, Paul L 
General Business. Southwestern Publishing 


By HELEN J. CORCORAN 


Morgan Park High School 


generally intended to convey that no 
teen-ager living in Chicago could live 
on such a budget today! The amounts 
illustrated did not cover the expendi- 
tures which the students considered 
essential. I agreed with them but asked 
if the underlying idea was workable. 
Opinions were varied. Thus we had a 
general discussion of the purpose of a 
budget. Guiding this discussion to why 
they sometimes found themselves short 
of money (which they all admitted), I 
suggested that this budget method af- 
forded a means of avoiding financial 
embarrassment. The students were in- 
terested. Each one agreed to try to keep 
an exact record of money spent during 
the week. 

We spent class time during that week 
in getting an understanding of the prin- 
ciples underlying budget construction. 
The following Monday each had his 
notations of the week’s expenditures. 
Various students were asked to explain 
theirs. Criticism did not have to be 
invited. Each set of figures was dis- 
cussed and corrections were offered. 
After several examples had been pre- 
sented, we decided that each student 
should work out a tentative budget of 
his own, and again keep a daily memo- 
randum of expenditures. These budgets 
were checked and discussed with each 
student individually. In many cases 


lie School Photo 


modifications were made in proposed 
allowances. 

Next week the class recorded, in a 
columnar account, the expenditures 
given in the text. This gave the class 
experience in entering and balancing 
accounts, The final step was a com- 
parison of budget allowances and ex- 
penditures which showed that there 
were several classifications which had 
exceeded allowances and some which 
were well under the limits set. Each 
student was asked to suggest revisions 
which would adjust this, and these sug 
gestions were varied but workable. 
Thus, it was demonstrated that there 
is no absolute for budgets. 

The recording of the personal expen- 
ditures noted during the previous week 
came as a natural next step. Each stu- 
dent compared these with his estimates. 
He then made out a new budget for the 
rest of the semester. 

When asked to illustrate exactly how 
their money was being spent, the stu- 
dents drew charts. These showed that 
many of the classifications were com- 
mon to almost all charts. Students de- 
cided to strike an average to use as a 
guide for future budgeting. (See above.) 

Actual value of this type of lesson is 
best judged by results. Five students 
made their first bank deposits; 11 more 
saved some of their allowances; all 
agreed that they were managing their 
money in a more efficient manner; and 
that they had learned to be more careful 
in spending money. 
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Separate speakers and amplifiers can give you— 


MORE for Your Money 


y 
e 


O YOU think it is sensible 

$20 for $4 loudspeakers? Or $50 
for ten-dollar amplifiers? Neither do I. 
But that may be what we have been 
doing when we have bought a portable 
radio 


to pay 


soundfilm 
receiver, a portable tape recorder, and 
a portable phonograph, each with its 
own amplifier and loudspeaker for use 
in the same classroom. I do not see the 
good sense in buying four separate in 
when the same 


projector, a portable 


ferior sound systems 
amount of money would have bought 
one satisfactory system—one that you 
could be proud of. 

The portable projector, recorder, re 
ceiver, and phonograph each has its 
own little amplifier with an output 
transformer and a loudspeaker chosen 
by the designer for its small size and 
light weight rather than for its good 
sound quality. It would be better engi 
neering practice ind better economy to 
install one $20 loudspeaker, and one 
$50 amplifier permanently in the class 
room -the room where you have the 
and to omit 
the undersized loud 
speakers from each of the several de 
vices which have to be 
he carried from room to room 


Thousands of people have made unit 


shades and screen installed 
implifiers and 


light enough to 
installations in their own homes in re 


find that one 


1 
loudspeaker and one umplifier 


cent vears. The good 
good 
will provide superior sdund reproduc 
tion from radio tuner, phonograph pick 
recelvert ind 


than 


up, television tape re 


This is 

quality from each of the 
but complete devices, and it 
more. If you have suffered 
fidget 


corder better mediocre 
four sé pat ite 
costs no 
ind watched 
your pupils suffer and through 
distorted. squawking 
film, tape, radio 
know 


reproduc tions of 


ind phonograph pro 
grams, you what I am talking 


about. 
I said t to the 1950 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College 


annual meeting of the Audio Engineer- 
ing Society, and I am encouraged to 
mention it again by the appearance at 
the 1952 Radio Engineering Show of a 
tape recorder without a power stage or 
loudspeaker of its own. It is the Magne 
Cordette, which consists of the standard 
Magnecorder tape transport system and 
a preamplifier in a handsome wooden 
cabinet, 124” x 20%” x 16” in size. It 
will record from a microphone or radio 
tuner or other audio source, and it plays 
back through an external amplifier 
(your own) or even through the “phono” 
circuit of a radio receiver. And it costs 
hundreds of dollars less than the stand 
ard Magnecorder. 

Like the othe Magnecorders this 
machine can be had with either full or 
half-track heads, has both 74” and 15” 
per second tape speeds, and takes stand 
ard 7” (1200’) At 15” 
per second the frequency response of 
15,000 


reels of tape 


the tape mechanism is 50 to 
CVE les per second. T he slowet 3K” per 
second speed is also available. The 7” 


-_ 
ree] runs about 15 minutes at 15” pei 


second, a half hour at 
ind a full hour at 3%” pe 


track 


time per reel 


j per second 
Half 


much 


second 


recording gives twice as 
Extension a1 


ible to permit the use of 10% 


ms are avail 
reels 
containing 2500’ of tape 

With a 
speake r svstem, a MagneCordette, a rec 
ind an AM-FM 
of excellent 


good amplifier and loud 


ord player attachment 
tuner, vou can have sound 


quality in your classroom or audio 


visual room, Any 
without an output for external amplifier 


ily ot 
soundiiim projector 


can be adapted by a competent tech 


nician 
The results will reduce the fidgeting 
and squirming, enhance the effective 


ness of vour audio-visual materials, and 


New stand for your projector (see p. 31-T) and MagneCordette described above 


increase your satisfaction in your work, 
not to mention raising your prestige 
among pupils who have the opportu- 
nity at home to listen to decent phono- 
graph and radio reproduction. 

Voice of Experience 

This month we heard the sad story 
of some new school studio facilities in- 
stalled at considerable cost. The school 
board called in a local radio station en- 
gineer who promptly advised that one 
studio would be enough. He based his 
counsel on the fact that no station in 
town had more than one studio. But a 
school station must originate many pro- 
grams. So a year later the visitors’ gal- 
lery had to be converted into another 
studio. Failure to include in the plans 
a proper air cooling system sends studio 
temperatures over 100 degrees on warm 
days. Then the business office had to 
learn the hard way that quality is worth 
paying for in tape recorders. 

Now for a brighter note: School radio 
directors tell us they receive excellent 
advice on sound-proofing rooms for stu 
dios from Johns Manville Co. repre- 
sentatives, 


TIPS ON TAPE 


Remember the prizes offered last fall 
for articles on novel uses of tape by 
Audio Devices, Inc.? Many of the 26 
winning manuscripts are now appearing 
in Audio Record (copies free from 
Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.). 

Winners of the top 11 awards—$25 
ind 10 reels of audiotape—and their 
topics are: 

“Our Busy Tape Recorder,” by Sister 
Mary Agnetta, band conductor, Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary Home for Children, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; “Building a Library of Ra- 
dio Programs on Tape,” by Harold Hain- 
feld, Roosevelt School, Union City, N. J.; 
‘Tape Recording in Educational Theatre,’ 
by James W. Thompson, Yale University 
Drama School, New Haven, Conn.; “On 
the Listening Road to Learning,” by Mar- 
Seberger, director of research and 
guidance, Monrovia ( Calif.) City Schools; 
‘The Use of Recordings at the Berkeley 
Opera Workshop by John E. Meeker, di- 
rector of recordings, Berkeley ( Calif.) 
Opera Workshop; “The Use of Audiodises 
in (¢ Speech Classes,” by Clara B 
Weir, Ithaca, N. Y.; “Every Man Heard 
Them Speak in His Own Language,” by 
Hocking, Pucallpa, Peru, South 
America; “Tape Recording in Cardiology,’ 
by J. Scott Butterworth, M.D., 
professor of medicine, University Hospital, 
New York, N. Y “A New Technique 
Utilizing Tape and Disc Recording in 
Speech by Duncan Whiteside 
1 University of Mississippi 
University, Miss.; “A Syllabus of the Tape 
Recorder,” by Claude D. Bickler, asst 
Lincoln School, Wausau, Wis 

Activities at Yakima Radio 
Murle J. Birk, director of 
Yakima (Wash.) Public 


garet 


Hege 


Joseph 


associate 


lraining, 


rector of radio 


principal 
Recording 
Workshop,” by 
radio education 
Schools 





Now you can make low-cost sound movies 


old sound movies. And in each case, you can change the 
sound as often as you like! 


Here is the long-awaited Filmosound 202, the 16mm 
3ell & Howell recording projector that lets you make 
sound movies without professional experience or costly 
equipment, project any 16mm film, silent or sound. 

Now you can make your own sound movies. . . add 
sound to old silent films... or a second sound track to 


If you aren’t already using educational films, the 
Filmosound 202 will give you an entirely new concept 
of the value of such a program. For full information, 
mail the coupon today. 


the sensational, new l6mm 


Filmosound 
“999” 


RECORDING PROJECTOR 


Guaranteed for life. During the life of the prod 
uct, any defect in material or workmanship 
will be remedied free (except transportation) 








Record your message right on the film 
as it is being projected onto the screen 
through your Filmosound 202 — and play 
back immediately. Simple controls, fool- 
proof mechanisms make it as easy as talk- 
ing on the telephone. 


You buy for life 


Reach every age level with simply a 
change of the message on the magnetic 
sound track. Greatly increases the value 
and usefulness of your school’s film library 

. makes classroom work more interest- 
ing and effective. 


when you wy DEL & Howell 


Pee eee eee eee ee eee eee e 
1 
. Bell & Howell Company, 

7118 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ilinois 
a 
& Please send me without cost or obligation 
& full information on making low-cost sound 
: movies with the new Filmosound 202 
& Name 
7 
& School 
' 
& Address 
' 
1 


City County State 





Hawaiian Holiday 


I’m a proud member of the Hui O Pele Hawaii 


By MARY B. McCARTHY, Librarian, Marquette, Mich 


m the Is] inds!” 


ais he 


“ OU just flew in fi 

declared my train seatmate, 
bag of leis on my 
weeks ot 


contacts 


saw the cell phan 
lap. I had 
beauty, tropic sun—and 
assorted cultures. Life is vivid on the 
Islands; flowers are flamboyant and 
profuse and used in every imaginable 
way. Hibiscus 
placed on counters 
shelves, in shops and offices, or tucked 
in the hair over an ear, or in the pocket 
of a man’s shirt. Orchids are almost as 


color 


with 


from six 


blooms are carelessly 


and tables and 


commonly used. 

Apparel is as gay as nature itself 
Males of all races and ages wear aloha 
shirts, and women and girls wear some 
} form of the muumuu (Hawaiian ver- 
E sion of the Mother Hubbard which the 
introduced to the 
Japanese and Chinese gar- 
Many 


wear a 


missionary wives 
natives ) 
ments are frequently worn too 
) people go without shoes, o1 
} primitive form of sandal. At 
; thought there were just two women in 


> Honolulu who wore stockings! One de 


times I 


Honolulu displays a 
isking patrons 
take the 
convention- 
ally, especially those in professions And 
f Hop 
know 


partment store i 
sign near the escalator 


not wearing shoes to stairs 


Yes, some people do dress 
is fond 


island children are just 


) 
along Cassiday outfits as any I 
here 

Honolulu is a beautiful, modern city 
a pedestrian’s paradise. I had a guilty 
feeling when all traffic stopped for us 
to cross a street. And the Oriental shops 
Clothing, porcelain, 
ivory, foods, everything is available 
Shopping is an adventure. if one can 
take the unaccustomed odors of dried 


are fascinating 


shrimp, preserved eggs, and other Ori 
ental delicacies. Fortunately, shops are 
open to the streets. Or you may prefer 
the Waikiki beach shops, although they 
are less kind to the purse Such 
fections! Sugar plur racked 
nuts! All are 
different 
Most island living is outdoors, and 
f tour- 


urranged for 


con 
seed 


imaZingi\ good, and so 


racial festivals are 
ists. There are ¢ 
Filipinos 


as manv H 


dances by Chi 


wstume 
Guamanians, as well 

\ Japanese 
lance, festival of the dead, fea 
f kimona-clad dancers 


nese 


| 
hulas 


J ? 
Family groups 


Teacher Clifton E. Ellinger, of Maui, Hawaii, snapped 
these two hikers looking east into Haleakala Crater. 


enjoy activities together, with even very 
small children included. Children are 
charming little bright-eyed beings; I 
saw none that looked dirty or neglected. 
They seem to know they are wanted 
and loved. I sampled foods, 
served at feasts or parties given by dif- 
ferent races—a Hawaiian Luau, for ex- 
ample, with poi, roast pig, pineapple 
juice, and coconut pudding. 


World in the Making 


After staying in Honolulu until I felt 
like a resident, I took trips to Maui, 
Kauai, and Hawaii, the Big Island. The 
variety of natural conditions in so small 
an area is surprising: tropical jungles, 
deserts, ranch country, and in the Na- 
tional Parks, high mountains. Roads are 
narrow and rough. There are vast sugar 
cane and pineapple plant itions, and 


native 


some taro patches and rice paddies on 
ill the islands. On Hawaii, coffee is 
ilso a major crop. Narrow gauge rail- 
roads, the only ones on the islands 
transport cane to the mills. On the 
slopes, the pattern of pineapple plant- 
ing is almost as lovely as the design on 
the fruit itself. From the air, the pic- 
ture of fields, irrigation ditches, waving 
cane, and small settlements is beautiful. 

The voleano country of both Maui 
and Hawaii is like a world in the mak- 
ing. Haleakala crater is often fog-hid- 
den; we shivered in a heated 
lodge there, and were lucky enough to 
get one good look into its depths. How 
we envied the tourists who were tak- 


steam 


To malihini Mc- 
Carthy $25. Plan 
now to enter stories 
and photos for 1953 
Scholastic Awards 
for travel articles 
and photographs. 


ing a two-day trip by horseback to the 
crater floor. We did see the rare silver- 
sword, the desert plant that grows only 
here. On Hawaii, the devastation of 
lava that flows from that gently sloping 
serene-looking Mauna Loa is appalling 
For hair-raising motion pictures, I rec 
ommend the movies of the 1950 erwp- 
tion as shown in the National Park 
Along the roads, signs mark the flows 
by years. The 1950 flow is partially 
covered by an “emergency road—travel 
at your own risk” bulldozer job over the 
black lava that covered acres of tropi- 
cal vegetation. That cinder pile radi 
ated heat like a giant furnace, and I 
could easily believe that paper would 
ignite in some of the crevices. 

On one expanse of desolation stands 
the top of a church steeple, all that re- 
mains of a village that lay in the path 
lava flow many years ago. The 
crater road, the lava tubes, the tree 
fern forests in the National Park are al] 
incredible—until them 
And where else can one get a life mem- 
bership in a society for $1? May I 
boast my membership, number 33339 
in HUI O PELE HAWAII, with all 
rights, privileges, and benefits? I could 
stay a week in the domain of Pele, god- 
dess of fire. 

More than the spectacular beauty 
and strangeness, I enjoyed just living 
—eating leisurely outdoors; savoring 
new flavors of tropic fruits; riding buses 
with workaday people; being greeted 
by name by an Oriental acquaintance; 
going guava hunting; attending a Chi 
nese play, one of four haoles (whites) 
in a packed auditorium; seeing hun- 
dreds of night-blooming cereus. For 
Hawaii is more than a land of Hula 
dances and ukuleles; it’s an ideal place 
to live and work and relax. And I hope 
to go again to the land of leis where 
Aloha is kindly even to the malihini— 
tenderfoot to you, or shall we say, just 
strangerr 


of a 


one has seen 





The Nols Cstoatest Caluuiots 


. =, Insure The Educational Superiority 
at Of Every EBFilm 


If each day you could bring to your school, 
an authority on every subject you teach, 
you would choose only the outstanding au- 
Harold D. Lasswell, Ph.D. thorities. When you use EBFilms you bring 
Yale University, Special these authorities to your students. Every 
Consultant to EBF ognans . 
EBFilm is produced under the close super- 
vision of the great leaders in subject matter 
and in audio-visual teaching. Names such as 


Osthuss Gath PhD 


—Teochers College, Columbio University 
EWite Pima 
— Nuclear Physicist, University of Chicego 


Wallac W Atoord 
Qin (oebell 4D 


— Director, Yale Clinic of Child Development 


— Clork University 


The result is films that teach in the most 
authentic way and the most interesting 
way... films that meet the highest educa- 
tional standards and at the same time make 
learning a fascinating adventure. 

Your school deserves this educationally 
superior audio-visual material, Plan this 
year's film program with EBFilms. 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 
Venice— Library Story Laplanders 
Queen City of the Adriatic derstanding Vitamins Tippy—the Town Dog 
Morning Star : People Along the Insects 
Our Community Mississippi India 
Safety on the Street Hindu Family Marine Life 
@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE + 





Encyclopaedia Brit i Films, Inc, 
Dept. 12, Wilmette, Ilinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (eeeienirenceenmaces 
FILMS INC. a i 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School 








New York + Chicago + Boston Witslsite alla City Stete 


one 
Mich we LM alelils Ola: PLEASE PRINT 


CCST ERE EE EEE EHH EET EE 


Hollywood * Birmingham 
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What the famous say about 


Rooks in Their Lives 


N a 


supercolossal technicolor movies, a 


world of television, radio, and 


teacher faces stiff competition in teach 


ing students the ilue of good reading 
habits. The big pr »blem is to help the 
+} 


teen-ager discove lis value of reading 


without making him fee] that reading is 
a necessary evil to be endured along 
with algebra and other required subjects 

It takes salesmanship. Commenting 
on the April TAB selection, The Moon 
stone, E. Louise Noves of Santa Barbara 
High School writes: “It takes selling, 
but it can be Yes, by 

To help you stimulate more interest 
in reading, why not pass on to your stu 
dents the following views on reading 
Oliver 
Oliver 

and 


done me!” 


»y Lincoln 
La Farge, 
Goldsmith 
others? 
It was Lincoln 
imong the fore 
inveterate 
readers, who said 
“My best friend Js 


most of 


the man who'll get 

me a book I haven’t 

read.” In his child- 
hood, Lincoln had to face a condition 
which many biographers have regarded 
as unfortunate—he had access to only 
a few books, and he had di-ficulty even 
Yet this stumbling 
block may be regarded as a step- 
ping stone The fact that he had 


so few books to read made Lincoln read 
] 


in obtaining these 
ilso 
very 
them carefully igain; and 
he had the best 
the Bible, echos ~ which are con 
stantly heard i writil Shake 


speare, W ho 


igain an 


reading in the world 


human nature 


nurtured him 





ocx 
which 
lelight.—M 


No entertait 
ng. nor al 


Vi. W. Mont 


Reading 1s to 
is to the bod, 
preserved strengt} 1 ind 
whic 
is kept alive 
Addison 


rated; bv the yt] virtue 
health of the mind 


ished, and ¢ onfirmed 


1:1 
without reflecting is li 


Burke 


To read 
ing without digesting 


on Reading 


Many students claim to their teachers 
that certain books are too difficult for 
them to read and understand. Possibly 
some of the books that Lincoln read so 
carefully, especially the law books, were 
at first beyond his comprehension. But 
he didn’t mind that, thinking perhaps 
is Robert Browning did, that 
reach should exceed his grasp. Novelist 
Oliver La Farge, in his autobiography, 
Raw Material, tells how 
at Groton in his middle teens 


a man’s 


when he was 

a book 
fell by chance into his hands—Henry 
Fairfield Osborn’s Origin and Evolution 
of Life. He goes on: 

“As a matter of fact, it was largely 
beyond my comprehension, but I was 
ignorant enough not to realize that, and 
I found it, too, exciting. Without realiz- 
ing it at all I was discovering what 
every good scientist knows and finds so 
difficult to communicate to other men 
that when approached without preju- 
dice, questions which people have 
learned to classify as dry, dusty, and 
even repellent, have not only the fasci- 
nation of difficult puzzles, mental exer- 
cises, detective stories, but tremendous 
color and romance and vast space call- 
ing for the imagination to sweep in.” 

La Farge puts his finger on a funda- 
mental fallacy of our age, common 
among both adults and young people, 
namely, that only what is easy to do or 
understand is pleasurable. Everyone 
with any experience knows that the di- 
is true. There is little fun 
in a book which doesn’t put the reader 


rect contrary 


yn his mettle 
Of course readers 
The noted English critic, George Saints 
burv, once said, “All 
re id and he had re id 
in half 


have preferences 


good 


1 
practically 


fights are 
ing,” 
' 

languages 


everything 1 dozer 





Reading maketh 
ng an exact man.—Fra 
Read the best books first 
not have a ance to read them at all 
H. D. Thoreau, “A Week on the Con 
ord and Merrimack Rivers’ 


you Mma 


to edge in a little reading 
every day, if it is but a single 

If you gain fifteen n 
will make itself felt at the 


Horace Mann 


Resolve 
sentence 
i day, it 
end of the 


nutes 


year 


Books in all their otter the 
means whereby civilization may be car- 
ried triumphantly Winston 


Churchill 


variety 


torw urd 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee, 
Teen Age Book Club 


and must have known. A new transla 
tion of Homer's Odyssey, put out in 
pocket-book form by the New American 
Library, sold more than 200,000 copies 
on the newsstands; many readers who 
knew little about Homer enjoved thor 
oughly his descriptions of fights, athletic 
contests, and love affairs. 

Many of them, probably, were just 
re-reading the book, in a new and mod- 
ern version. Some Frenchman once said, 
“Je ne lis plus; je relis.” “I no longer 
read; I reread.” Oliver Goldsmith puts 
it this way: “The first time I read an 
interesting book, it is to me just as if I 
had gained a new friend. When I read 
over a book I have perused before, it 
resembles the meeting with an old 
friend.” 

The main purpose in teaching is to 
build character, to make every citizen 
an individual and not a faceless robot. 
To fulfill this aim, there is no better 
medium than books for keeping a dis 
tinct soul in everybody. 

Good advice for your students is the 
warning by Atwood H. Townsend in the 
National Education Association Journal: 
“No matter how you may think 
you are, you must find time for reading, 
or else surrender yourself to self-chosen 


busy 


ignorance.” 


For Summer Reading 
What 


than to lie on 


is more satisfving in summer 
a hammock—or beach 

ind read an entertaining book! This 
the first TAB enables 
students to stock up books for summer 
reading. Going to all TAB Clubs next 
week is a list of 80 previous TAB favor 
ites. Books } 
bargain rate of five for $1. This summer 


ofter is for 


vear, for time 


mav be purchased at the 


reading a limited time only 


Teen Age Book Club 

351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send next fall information on how to 
start ao Teen Age Book Club, and a sample 
book 


Junior 


List of 80 


Senior Club 
books for summer reading [_] 
Name 
Position 
School 
City 


Zone 





Sound Advice 


Q. We have an RCA Victor Model 
2-T-60 television receiver. Can you tell 
is which tubes serve what purpose so 
that we could recognize trouble and 
yverhaps replace tubes ourselves?—E. M. 

4. You can buy descriptive folders 
with complete tube and parts lists for 
uny TV or radio receiver from the pub- 
lishers we mentioned in the April 1951 
ssue of Scholastic Teacher. But trouble 
shooting in a TV receiver is likely to be 
nore complicated than you think. Find 


i reliable service man 


Recorder Sans Amplifier 

I have neither seen it nor heard it, 
mit there is another tape recorder ad- 
ertised for use with your own amplifier- 
speaker system. Ask for information 
ibout the “tapeMaster” from WEXCO, 
Inc., 54 Illinois St., Chicago 10, Ill. The 
price is under $100 | | bi records 
Cartons for Mailing Tape | co um la 

Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- | 
ng Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, 
Minn., offers corrugated fiberboard mean maximum Listening Pleasure 
nailing cartons for tapes of every size. | : 
Four-inch and Preset. reels fit in car- — thanks to the finest in modern sound 


tons which sell for 15¢; cartons for 7” 


reels retail at 20¢, 10%” reels at 30¢ each. | recording methods and equipment, including Ror 





Stand for Filmstrip Projector 


4 projector stand built around a e e 
cabinet with storage compartments for 
270 filmstrips is made by the Jack W. | — 
Coffey Co., 205 W. Wacker Drive, for the original sound 


( hicago 6 Il] 35” high, 16%” by 13”. 


Plastic Leader and Timing Tape 
Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., has intro- | for the master recording 
duced a white plastic leader tape which 
in be marked with pencil or ink to 
dentify selections. Using it at the be- 
ginning or ending of a reel allows you for When it comes to the manufacture of 


to use every inch of magnetic tape for h be 
profe records, there can 
recording. An outer wrap of leader tape professional fine phonograp 


i no compromise with quality. And you 
protects the outer turns of magnetic quality . nade 
—— C8 sound perfection in 
tape on the reel from accidental dam- ~ can get this same . per Andie 
ige. A marked section of leader tape in your your recording wor » too — wit d u 
‘ ’ ' school recordings tape and Audiodiscs. Their superior per- 
formance is the result of more than 12 





pliced between selections enables you 
to find and identify recorded material use the . 
. peciali ence by the 
m the reel. Markings on the tape exact- tape and discs years of s noe mene en sie 
ly 7% inches apart provide a means of that the only company in Ameri r 
to the manufacture of fine sound record- 


timing at all standard tape speeds. : . . 
60 cents for a 150-foot roll. W.J.T. eapeds wee ing media — both tape and discs. 
*Trade Mark 








OThe exclusive trade-mark of Columbia Long Playing Records— Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


FREE—A liberal education in sound recording. 
This monthly publication brings you up-to- 
the-minute information on all phases of tape 
and disc recording. A post card will put your 
name on the Audio Record mailing list, with- 
out cost or obligation. 


Convenient new “‘safe-handling” pack- A U D t r+ ] D E Vv | ¢ E Ss, | ne. 


age created for Audiotape. You place reel 444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. ¥. 
on hub of recorder and slip off case. 








Internationally Famous 


UNITY HOUSE 


in the Poconos 





a Beautiful and Lasting 
Class Memorial 





Shown above C-144 T 
LENGTH 4 ft. HE 7 ft 
Equipped ee 12 


For fu 


phy Case 
DEPTH 


the 
COLUMBUS 


wall 
trophy case 


The Senior class of 1952 will long be remem- 
bered by a gift that means so much for many 
years to come. Treasured trophies and achieve- 
ment awards are proudly displayed in this 
radiant setting of select cabinet woods and 
brilliant fluorescent lighting. Polished plate 
glass doors provide full visibility security 
lock offers added protection . .. sturdy, dura- 
ble construction assure years of lasting service 


The Columbus Wall Trophy 
available in the follow 

deey 7 , 
Three, fot yr five 
shelves each 12 ir 
ro Height 7 ft 
ed fo! 18 in. Three 
$296.00 12 in. deep glass shelve 


ORDER NOW 


1. deer 
Lengtl 
four t 


r five adjustable 
PLACE YOUR 


ther formation, write to 


THE COLUMBUS SHOW CASE COMPANY 


884 West Fifth Avenue 


Columbus 8, Ohio 





Powerful Films 
(Continued from page 14-T) 


Backgrounds of Our Freedom, series 
of six strips (Heritage Filmstrips, Inc., 
89-11 63rd Drive, Rego Park 74, N. Y.), 
are good, solid fare for history classes. 
Brief captions identify reproductions of 
contemporary prints, cartoons, docu- 
ments, etc. Guides provide additional 
data. Each strip contains enough ma- 
terial for introduction or summary of 
complete units. Titles are: The Triumph 
of Parliament—41 frs.; Causes of the 
French Revolution—34 frs.; The French 
Revolution—44 frs.; Causes of the Amer- 
ican Revolution—40 frs.; The American 
Revolution—45 frs.; The Anti-Slavery 
Crusade—43 frs. Heritage plans six new 
strips in the series, concerning the Bill 
of Rights, women’s rights, and democ- 
racy in the 20th century. 

Grooming for Girls (six strips, Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17) is a charming, sensible series 
for teen-age girls, presenting basic ele- 
ments of good grooming in terms the 
girls can understand and accept. Teen- 
age girls demonstrate points. Lively 
drawings illustrate such sequences as 
selection of proper hair dress. Ideas are 
practical, based on health rules, and 
quite useful to any girl. An excellent 
series. Titles: You and Your Grooming— 
45 frs., an overview; Your Clothing—43 
frs.; Your Face—A0 frs.; Your Figure— 
36 frs.; Your Hair—38 frs.; Your Hands 
and Feet—39 frs. 


The National Film Board of Canada 
again offers a group of new strips (re- 
leased through Stanley Bowmar Co., 
513 West 166th St., New York 32). 
Three on hygiene: What Breakfast Did 
for Emily (color, 41 frs.)—a delightful 
discussion of the importance of a good 
breakfast for pep and energy through- 
out the day. Told through the story of 
a high school girl and her friends. Rea- 
sons for eating breakfast are meaningful 
to the teen-ager. A Good Breakfast 

color, 43 frs.)—same subject, beamed 
at junior high. Good, but not as appeal- 
ing as Emily. Teen-Age Teeth 
36 frs.) points out typical “dental crip 
ples” in typical high school group; em- 
phasizes care of teeth and possibilities 
of correcting dental faults. Good. All 
Kinds of Houses 29 frs.)—de- 
lightful strip for elementary — social 
studies. Cheerful models of various 
houses—igloos, plank houses, sod, log, 
modern, tepees—appear in the strip un 
captioned. The guide provides data on 


| color, 


( ok Tr 


each type, stressing availability of mate 
rials and climate as reasons for using 
each. 


Next Month: Scholastic Teacher 
Awards for Outstanding Films and 
Filmstrips for Schools in 1951—21 
films, 10 filmstrips. 





ALL FOR 


HIS estimate of TV on school chil- 

dren comes from the principal of a 
large New York junior high school: 

“Although the first flush of television, 
I admit, is simmering down, it is still 
stratospherically high, judging from my 
school. As a supervisor, I can tell you 
that it is giving rise to a large number 
of new psychological problems, in rela- 
tion to homework, pupil-parent relation- 
ships, physical eyestrain, impact of 
crime and horror programs, etc., etc. It 
is making much more serious inroads 
on reading than ever did comics, mov- 
and radio.” 


New NCTE affiliates, reported 
W. Wilbur Hatfield: Central Florida Eng- 
lish Council—Pres., Luella V. Lyle, 
Park; sec., Kathleen Arthur, Orlando. 

Delta Gamma Rho, Pres., George Hu- 
dock, Detroit, Mich.; sec., 
Detroit. 

Great Falls ( Mont.) 
ers of English—Pres., 
Mrs. B. F. Tillotson. 

Chattanooga (Tenn. ) 
Mrs. Sara Stansell Felts; sec. 
Bradley 

Hamilton 
Ruby 
Morgan. 

English Section, West Va. Educational 
Assn.—Pres., Louise Collison, Rupert, W. 
Va , Virginia Lee Nutter, Clarksburg, 
W 


1eS, 


Council of Teach 
Ruth Harpel; 


Council — Pres., 
, Miss Dorothy 
(Tenn.) Council— 


sec., 


County 


Pres., Duncan; 


sec 
Va 
English Section, Central Ohio Teachers 
Assn.—Pres., Lucille Pummel; 
beth Umsted, Chillicothe. 

Largest affiliate of NCTE is the 
York State 
bership of 1,600 
use May 2-3 


sec., 


On March 22 the 


by 


Winter | 


Saul Bechner, 
| 


sec., 


Council held a regional meeting at Gene- | 


Topic 
struction at All Levels.” 

Memo to the Nominating Committee of 
the NCTE: How many of your present 
fficers elementary or high 
school pupils now or have done so during 


seo 


are teaching 


the past five vears? 


Spelling note: We have found the 
spelling tests and materials appearing 
weekly in the “Practice Makes Perfect” 
section of Practical English very helpful 
in our teaching. 
feature of P. E., write for a sample to 
Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave- 
New York 10 


nue, 


Teacher Writes on Roosevelt 


Newark, N. J., has a social studies 
teacher who writes. Gets his work pub- 
lished, He is David E. Weingast 
ind his newest book is Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt: Man of Destiny (Julian 
Messner). It comes out April 12, an- 
niversary of Roosevelt's death. Dr. 
Weingast heads East Side High School’s 
social studies department and also 
teaches at Rutgers. He also wrote a bi- 
ography of columnist Walter Lippmann 


too. 


“Articulation in English In- | 


Minnie Lee 


Eliza- | 


New 

English Council with a mem- | 
Annual meeting at Syra- | 
New York | 





If you haven't seen this | 


| 


‘Ta 

ENGLISH 

and chairmans the advisory committee 
for New Jersey’s Scholastic Writing 
Awards sponsored by the Newark 
News, 


Books into Movies 

Now in production are Full House 
(five O. Henry stories—20th Century- 
Fox); The Golden Hawk (Columbia) ; 
Les Miserables (20th Century-Fox); 
Outcasts of Poker Flat (20th Century- 
Fox); Androcles and the Lion (RKO); 
The Happy Time (play—Columbia); 


33-T 


Lovely to Look At, based on the play 
Roberta (M-G-M); The Merry Widow 
(M-G-M). Walt Disney is producing an 
all-color version of Jules Verne’s Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea; RKO 
plans a documentary film based on 
Rachel Carson’s The Sea Around Us. 


One thousand boys ranging in age 
from 11 to 17 were studied for more 
than ten years by Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck. A staff of psychiatrists, anthro- 
pologists, social workers and others as- 
sisted them in gathering the interesting 
data which is summarized in Delin- 
quency in the Making (Harper, $3). 





Is your school overlooking one 
of its most valuable resources ? 


Hundreds of schools are providing improved services today by utilizing 


educational programs originating from more than 100 school 
and AM stations and special state-wide school-of-the-air hook-ups . 


FM 
. by 


integrating news and current events broadcasts into the course of instruc- 


tion 


. by organizing civilian defense training and air raid warning systems 


ssound ‘classroom listening. Day-in and day-out, in countless ways, radio is 
proving itself one of the school’s most effective, least expensive resources. 





this special FM-AM 
classroom radio 


will enable you to 





with maximum effectiveness 











FREE! 24-page book on practical radio utilization. Write today. 


The one and only _— receiver —— to meet the 


special electrical and 


ts for effec- 


acct 





tive classroom radio listening — the Freed-Eisemann EDUCATOR. 12 tubes, 
with special circuits for FM and AM reception, provide maximum sensitivity 
to bring in weak and distant stations clearly. Extended-range speaker over- 
comes accoustic deficiencies of the ordinary classroom, provides effortless 
listening for all pupils. Undistorted 5 watt output sufficient for auditorium 
use. Cathode ray tube for simple tuning. Rugged cabinet covered in scuff- 


Ask your audio- 
visual dealer for 





oa demonstration. 


proof fabricoid will stand up under the harshest treatment. Built-in antennas, 
phonograph connection. Specified as official classroom equipment in New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland and scores of other school sys- 
tems. Freed Radio Corporation, 200 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


EDUCATOR 

















HARNESSING 
LIQUIDS 


This movie shows how man 
makes nature work for him. 
It explains the theory of hy- 
draulics and how hydraulic 
power can be used to operate 


airplane landing gears, serv- 
ice station hoists and similar 
equipment. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 


ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF.4—This roomy, yet compact 6 
drawer cabinet holds up to 336 film 
strip cans, each in its own compart- 
men’ . each individually indexed 
Drawers are equipped with adjust 
able dividers for desired division 
widths 


Write for free catalog 








An outstanding new series 
of color filmstrips by SVE for Upper-inter- 
mediate — Senior High e Original color 
sketches, carefully captioned, animate the 
fundamental usages of Punctuation . . . to 
make this subject interesting, understand- 
able, and easy to remember. This new 
material stimulates interest in writing, 
and stresses the significance of proper 
expression. Marks of punctuation 
are introduced by name and func- 
tion. Each filmstrip features exer- 
cises for class participation. Author: 
Zelma B. Leonhard, Ph.D. 


THE COMMA (No. Al27SA 
Set of following 6 filmstrips) 
A127-1 Comma—in a Series 
Al27-2 Comma—in Addres- 
ses and Dates 
Al27-3 Comma —with Direct 
Address, Introductory 
Words, Final Query 
Al27-4 Comma—with Ap- 
Position and Parenthetical 
Expressions 
= Comma—with 
Quses and Phras 
a Al 27-6 Comma —in 3 
Miscellaneous Usage é 


B END AND orner 
com. 
7 Alera CTUATION (No. 
, Set of followi 
filmstrips) prme 
A127-7 End Punctuation 3 
Al27-8 Colon and Semicolon ? 
: Al27-9 Parenthesesand Dash 
Al27-10 Apostrophe and 
Quotation Marks 
A1l27-11 Italics and H 
yphe 
B 127-12 Capitalization ‘ 
| Each filmstrip, in color 
captioned ’ 
3 Either set, 6 filmstrips, 
boxed ; 
§ A127S both sets, 
12 filmstrips, boxed 57.50 


Dept. EJ-11 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation * 


1345 Diversey Parkway 


* Chicago 14, Illinois 





N DIPLOMAT in War and Peace 

Sir Hugh Knatchbull-Hugesson points 
out that English is not an easy language 
for those foreigners who usually speak 
in a logical tongue. He tells about a 
Frenchman in England for the first time 
who kept leaning out of the train be 
tween Dover and London. Just before 
the train came to a tunnel, he began 
acting as if he were going to lean out 
again. An Englishman in the same 
compartment became aware of the 
danger and tried to avert it by shout- 
ing, “Look out!” The Frenchman, of 
course, did look out. 

In one of our favorite books about 
the way poets write poetry, Poems in 
Process, Phyllis Bartlett (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, $4) tells about the time re 
quired for writing poems. Thomas Gray 
wrote laboriously. His Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard took over eight years 
to complete. Robert Frost writes easily. 
“The Mountain,” “Birches,” “Two Look 
at Two,” and “Stopping by Woods on 
a Snowy Evening” were written “with 
one stroke of the pen.” 

Poetry Society Awards for 1951 pub- 
lications: $1250 to Carleton Drewry of 
Roanoke, Va., for his book, A Time of 
Turning; William Rose Benet Award of 
$100 to David McCord of Cambridge, 
Mass., for his poem, “Poet Always Next 
but One”; Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Award of $100 to Sara Henderson Hay, 
Pittsburgh, for her book, Delicate Bal- 
ance; Poetry Chapbook Award, $100, 
to Phyllis Bartlett for Poems in Process 

New books about poets: Emily Dick- 
inson by Richard Chase (William 
Sloane Associates, $4), a sympathetic 
treatment of the New England writer, 
stresses her originality and background 
in American culture; Edwin Arlington 
Robinson—A Critical Study by Ells- 
worth Barnard (Macmillan, $4.75), 
valuable in showing how the poet's life 
and character influenced his poetry. 


Recommended 
Interesting list of books is the annual 
compilation of notable books of 1951, 


They won Caldecott and Newbery Awards. 





American Library As- 
Forty-nine—mostly — non-fic- 


prepared by the 
sociation 
hon 
Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey's new first novel, Jumping Jupiter 

Thomas Y. Crowell, $3), a humorous, 
fast-moving story about the hectic life 
in a modern department store. Jumping 
Jupiter is a galloping toy goat that 
helps Kay Linsey, young toy’ buyer, to 
increase sales in her department 

4 Lincoln book we recommend is 
Lincoln and His Generals by T. Harry 
Williams (Alfred A. Knopf, $4). It’s 
the story of the direction of the Civil 
War by Lincoln and his search for the 
general who would help him win that 
war. Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


We enjoved 


Teacher Writes Capitol Hill 

If your students make the traditional 
trip to Washington, D. C., you will 
certainly want the preview provided by 
Capitol Hill (Henry Shuman, Inc. $3). 
You'll want it anyway, because this new 
April book takes you by photo and 
story on a guided tour. Your guide is 
capable social studies teacher Graham 
Beckel of Westfield (N. J.) High 
School; the photographs are by Desider 
Holisher. This guided tour takes you 
outside, inside, and to the Capitol’s 
top; traces its growth; watches the leg- 
islators at work. 


Double Honors 


Harcourt, Brace won double honors 
when Eleanor Estes, author of Ginger 
Pye (Harcourt, Brace), was awarded 
the Newbery medal, and Nicolas Mord- 


vinoff, artist for Finder's Keepers (also | 


Harcourt), received the Caldecott 
medal recently. The Newbery medal, 
now in its 3lst year, is awarded by the 
Children’s Library Association, branch 
of A.L.A., for the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for 
children. The Caldecott medal is the 
15th annual award for the most distin- 
guished picture book for children. Pres- 
entation of the awards was made by 
Frederic G. Melcher, president of R. R. 
Bowker Company (Publishers’ Weekly 
ind Library Journal) on March 7. Win- 
ners will be honored at the 76th A.L.A. 
onference in New York City on July 1. 

April release from Funk and Wag- 
nalls is F.P.A.’s Book of Quotations con 


taining some 16,500 vigorous quotations | 


selected by Franklin P. Adams 
own fund F.P.A. added favorite selec- 
tions of than 200 of his close 
friends. $5.95. Another Funk and Wag 
is F. E. Halliday’s A 
Shakespeare Companion, 1550-1950 
$8.50), a useful guide to the 
poet's life and works. 

Congratulations to Elizabeth Riley, 
Thomas Y. Crowell children’s book 
editor, named 1952 president of Chil- 
dren’s Book Council. 


To his 
more 
n ills newcome! 


very 








SOUNDMIRROR.. 
for schools 


Tape Recording 
at its best! 


Rugged - Foolproof Easy-to-use... 


Soundmirror brings a new dimension to teaching techniques 


Soundmirror makes it easy to put 
tape recording to work in the 
schoolroom. Soundmirror is the 
professional quality tape recorder 
that school people find so easy to 
use. It is engineered both mechan- 
ically and electrically for top- 
grade performance. Soundmirror 
is ruggedly built—designed to give 
trouble-free fidelity reproduction 
with a wide frequency range. 
Foolproof erase control makes 
accidental erasures impossible. 


Check these points of Soundmirror’s 
leadership: 


4@ Simple to use. Single knob control opera- 
tion, easy for student or teacher to operate. 
1 Sturdy yet lightweight. Soundmirror weighs 
only 33 pounds yet is exceptionally sturdy 

i Excellent tone quality. Covers a tone range 
equivalent to a fine home radio. Reproduces 
voice and music with exceptional fidelity. 

j@ Engineering leadership. Soundmirror is o 
product of The Brush Development Co., 
leaders in magnetic recording for more than 
10 years. 

\@ Backed by on-the-job experience. Thou- 
sands of Soundmirrors ore at present in 
schoolroom use. Experience gained from the 
study of these applications is i ed and 
designed into today’s Soundmirrors. 





Find out more about the use of SOUNDMIRROR in schools. 


Mail this coupon TODAY. 








The Brush De P P 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


y, Dept. 1-4 


Please send full information about SOUNDMIRROR. 


Name 
Name of School 
Street 


City 











McGraw-Hill 


text-films 





distributes a wide selection of films 
and filmstrips for use in your Eng- 
lish and Social Studies programs 


For Current Affairs and History 


MARCH OF TIME films—Formosa. 
Crisis in Iran, Moroccan Outpost 
and Tito, New Ally are new. 


UN filmstrips. 


RKO's fact-packed films on Alaska, 


Hawaii, Panama, etc. 

For English and Social Studies 
Julien Bryan's IFF films—A 
series on England Today will be 
ready for your fall classes. 


new 





write: TEXT-FILM DEPT. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42 St.—N. Y. 36 

















Have you examined these 
PRENTICE-HALL texts? 


|) SEE WHAT YOU SAY 


By BRUCE ALLYN FINDLAY 


end ESTHER BLAIR FINDLAY 


eee a brand new textbook with 
a NEW and DIFFERENT approach 
to English... 


This book is the first text to apply inten- 
sively the advantages of visual presenta- 
tion to high school English 

With a wealth of lively illustrations, this 
text teaches your student the parts of 
speech, spelling, punctuation, and cor- 
rect usage 


SEE WHAT YOU SAY can be used alone 
as a basic text or to supplement a 
standard text. It is written for Englist 
and Social Studies courses at the high 
school level 


> NEWS OF THE WORLD 


Hoff- 


by C. Hartley Grattan and Sylvan 
highly 


man, authors of the successful, 


praised, NEWS OF THE NATION 


Writing 
keenest jourr 
of more th 
tures, sketc 
these histori 
“on-the-spot 
and memorable 


report 
event 


Write Today for Details on 


Educational Book Division 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 





Teachers write-and we praise 


%* Handbook for Social Studies Teaching 
*% Focus on Foreign Policy 


HIS month I want to sing the praises 

of two new publications for social 
studies teachers: (1) Handbook for So 
cial Studies Teaching, bv the Associa- 
tion of Social Studies Teachers of the 
City of New York. 1951, 240 pp. $3.50 
Republic Book Co. (115 East 53rd St., 
New York 22). (2) Focus on Foreign 
Policy, Vol. 48 Annual Proceedings of 
Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies. 1950-1951. James E. Blake- 
more, editor. 71 pp. Paper, $1. (Order 
trom Alice W. Spieseke, Box 515, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New 
York 27). 

The Handbook is a new text, not a 
revision of A Teaching Guide for the 
Social Studies published in 1941. It is, 
William A. Hamm states, a cooperative 
venture of many and many 
committees. Its 12 chapters present a 
panorama of successful teaching in New 
York City classrooms. Experienced and 
inexperienced teachers alike will find 
it valuable. Through its pages you can 
visit scores of social studies classes. 

As appetizers, here are extracts: “Stu- 
dents like the sense of ‘being at home’ 
that a room with established routine 
gives them. If physical and mechanical 
matters are handled efficiently there is 
more time for learning. Students need 
training in good work habits. For these 
reasons a well-ordered room is impor- 
tant.” (Chap. 5) 

“The slow learner . . . 
nor unique. He constitutes over 20 per 
cent of our secondary schoo! popula- 
who cannot carry on success- 


teachers 


is neither rare 


tiem... 
fully the program which has been set 
up for the normal students in high 
school.” (Chap. 6) 

“Individual research and the use of 
source material should play a major 
role in the work of the superior stu- 
He is capable of understanding 
he has 


dent 
technical and difficult language; 
initiative and imagination that require 
constant cultivation; he has a critical 


he has varied interests and 


abilities that 
one form of expression into 


capacity, 


enable him to translate 
another—a 
fivures, the 
latter 


a graph—not to mention the production 


paragraph into a table of 
former into a class talk, the into 


of cartoons, films, and recordings 
Chap. 7) 
“The social 
been given the major responsibility for 
current affairs instruction 
courses provide the core and_back- 


contemporary problems.” | 


studies, however, have 


because the 
ground of 


(Chap. 8) 
“The present-day 


pupil is feeds | 


with almost every mass medium of 


‘communication in use in the everyday 


world. He listens, hears, and sees these 
media at home, in transit to and from 
school. and in the movie theatre . 
then, should they be a novelty in 
(The maps, 
and a graph used as examples are ex 
cellent. Chap. 9: Audio) 

“The teacher should be a guide not 
a dictator, an artist not a mechanic, a 
scholar and a philosopher not a col- 
lector and repeater of facts.” (Chap. 
11: Notes from a Chairman's Files) 

This Handbook could not be better 
named. It may not be a perfect book. 
It lacks an index. It is neither a com- 
pendium of facts nor a dissertation on 
pupil needs, but rather a fusion of both. 
Its tone is set in a quotation appearing 
on the title page from “Conclusions and 
{ecommendations,” report of the Com- 
mittee on Social Studies of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association: 

“There is no procedure that can ren- 
der substance unnecessary; there is no 


“ hy 


the classroom? cartoons, 





Be Sure to Visit 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER newyork 


® See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 





Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
Includes Observation Roof 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP 
RATE (ages 12 to 20)—85¢ 
For further information and 
Group rates write: Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour & Obser 
vation Roof, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York 





_CAPE Co 
Come! Enjoy ° 
& the clean blue sea, 7) 
golden sun and silver sands. & 
a Swim, sail, play golf, fish for 
bass or tuna—or just relax in a 
U story book setting on romantic old 


oO Please write for color map and direc- 
tory. Tell us whether hotel, guest 
q@ house or housekeeping cottage 
re) is desired. Dept. P-8 CapeCod &, 
O,, ChamberofCommerce, _@ 
Hyannis, Mass. 


CAPE COD’ 





technique of classroom legerdemain that | 


can take the place of scholarly compe- 
tence.” 
Focus on Foreign Policy 
With the entire nation now foreign- 
policy conscious, the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies marks its 
ipproaching 50th birthday (1953) with 
its timely Focus on Foreign Policy. Fif- 
teen contributors develop this theme in 
World Problems and 
Department of State 


four sections 
Citizenship; The 


4 Laboratory Experience; 





Some | 


Aspects of United States Foreign Pol- | 


cy Spotlight on Asia 
These 15. contributions 


represent | 


more than that number of persons or | 


viewpoints because nine 
panel discussions. More than that, these 


proceedings record programs of two 


MSCSS meetings in 1950-51. President | 


Robert H. Reid explains that “partici- 
pants in the fall meeting in Wilmington 
examined our policy in Asia. The spring 
conference in Washington, making use 


4 the Department of State as a lab- | 
the | 
United States in world affairs.” Editor | 


watory, emphasized the role of 


Blakemore skillfully welded these re- 
ports tor unity 

Here are highlights: 

Harlow J]. 
igement Staff 
reports how the Department has been 


reorganized since 1949 along lines rec- 


Heneman, director, Man- | 
Department of State, | 


summarize | 


Magnificent Holy Blood Play, at Bruges, 


Belgium has a very special appeal that 
every year causes more and more Ameri- 
can travelers to say, “Don't miss Belgium.” 
Belgium's gay seacoast with its splendid 
beaches, smart hotels, fabulous casinos; 
its concerts, opera and fine restaurants 
fascinate the pleasure-seeker. 

Send for folder descriptive of the Holy Blood 
Play; also brochures about all of Belgium. See 
or write your Travel Agent, or Official Belgian 


Tourist Bureau, Dept. T, 422 Madison Ave., 
New York 17 


Belgium is only 14 hours from New York via 
SABENA Belgian Airlines. Direct flights, New 
York-Brussels, in luxurious, pressurized DC-6's. 
Deluxe and Tourist Class services this year. 


ommended by the Hoover Commission. | 


Robert Gordon, Policy Reports Staff, 


shows and discusses 14 briefing charts 


used in conferences; Sidney Sulkin de- 
scribes the Voice of America program. 


Not all teachers know what is avail- | 


ible from the Department of State. 
Richard Friedman, information liaison 


officer, reminds us of the following ob- | 


free: News and Notes On Oc- 
cupied Areas, Information Sheet, and 
Highlights 
list of publications address the Division 
of Public Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

N.A.C. Slotemaker de Bruine, 
Netherlands Embassy, Washington, D. 
C., explains an aspect of foreign policy 
that citizens perhaps need to under- 


tainable 


stand more thoroughly: Embassies do | 


not make foreign policy; their contribu- 
tion lies, rather, 
tion, and interpretation of information. 
Final chapter is a bibliography on 
Asia for teachers and college students 
repared by Donald G. Tewksbury of 
reachers College, Columbia University. 
In an hour's reading in Focus on 
Foreign Policy one can absorb a great 
many thought and study. 
Taken together, this volume and the 
Handbook make a hearty, wholesome, 
balanced diet of professional reading. 
Haro_p M. Lone 
Glens Falls (N.Y.) High School. 


hours of 


The 


in assembly, distribu- | 


For these and a complete | 


| 


dugust 2- 
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mM 
... beautiful, 


fascinating, 
unique 


4 smart sidewalk cafe in Brussels 


The Holy Blood Play (Sanguis Christi) is 
presented at Bruges every five years. Depict- 
ing some of the episodes in the life of Christ, 
it is given at night in the town's public 
square under floodlighting. Cast of 2500, 
special music, 800 choristers. August 2-17. 


AND PRITTANY 


— 


Wl ARRIVED... new tcdition, 
OF "FRANCE’” 


BY THE FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS 


Get the most out of your vacation in FRANCE and EUROPE— 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


Please send me 
free itustroted 


booklet “France” city. 


make your trip really corefree by securing your tickets and making 
your advance reservations before you leave. Our three offices— 
or your travel agent—will gladly assist you with the latest information. 


WHEN YOU GO TO FRANCE—TRAVEL BY RAIL 





NAME. 





qn FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVENUE N.Y. Dept S14 
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See school and college trend toward 


Credit for Travel 


S TRAVEL educational? If it is, can 

the teacher, through travel, fulfill 
requirements for professional growth? 
Within the last ten years more and 
more school superintendents and col- 
lege presidents answer, “Yes—under 
certain circumstances.” 

Summarizing evidence from recent 
inquiries on schoo] administration prac- 
tices, Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, NEA 
Research Director, says: “Acceptance 
of educational travel (as fulfilling teacher 
requirements: for professional growth) 
has, taken place in the past decade.” 

At Cornell University, doctor's can- 
didate Nancy Wilcox finds that 102 
universities and colleges now offer edu- 
cational travel credit courses 

Speaking before the National Coun- 
cil for Educational Travel at St. Louis, 
Mo., Feb. 25, Dr. Hubbard gave details 
on the trend in school systems 

In 1950-51 the NEA sent a 
tionnaire on teacher personnel prac- 
tices to 4,372 school systems. “One in 


ques- 


five of the cities replying,” says Dr 
Hubbard, “said that they allowed teach- 
ers to use educational travel in fulfilling 
the requirements.for professional growth. 
In the cities between 10,000 and 100,- 
000 population nearly one-third accept 
educational travel. In largest cities, 
about 20 per cent; in small cities under 
10,000 population, about 15 per cent.” 

Additional evidence of this trend 
appeared in another NEA study of 
“professional growth” practices. Nearly 
all schools accept college credits as 
evidence of “professional growth” lead- 
ing to automatic salary increases. Many 
permit a teacher to include “equiva- 
lents to college credits,” which also 
count toward salary increases. “Equiva- 
lents” may be participation in work- 
shops, committee work, research and 
writing, travel, etc. 


Travel Ranks First 


In 1949-50 the NEA polled cities 
over 30,000 on this question of “equiva- 





Backed by the 


WORLD’S 


Your money’s safe, 
your mind’s at ease — 

Spend them anywhere 
you please! 


LARGEST 


%& Known and accepted 
around the world. 


* Insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 

¥ Self-identifying. 

¥ Cost only 75¢ for each $100. 

¥% Packaged in convenient, 
attractive wallet. 


¥* Available at leading banks 
and travel agents. 


{sk for and carry Bank of A merica 


“#tof A’ TRAVEL 


ERS CHEOUES 


Bank of America has more than 530 branches in California. Overseas branches: 
London, Guam, Kobe, Tokyo, Manila, and Bangkok. Bank of America has represent- 
atives in New York, Washington, Milan, Paris, Duesseldorf, Mexico City, and Zurich. 


lents for college credits.” Of 79 cities 
reporting on this point 56 allow “some 
substitution of equivalent preparation 
of experiences for at least part of the 
required college requirements. Of the 
substitutes allowed, ‘travel’ was the 
most frequently reported—nearly 86 per 
cent accept it for salary schedule pur- 
poses 

“Two other ideas came out of the 
1949 study,” added Dr. Hubbard. “One: 
39 of the 56 cities require that travel, 
when used as a substitute experience, 
shall be approved in advance by the 
superintendent, his administrative staff, 
or by a staff committee. In this con- 
nection, 18 of the 39 cities have a pro- 
cedure involving staff committees. Such 
committees are becoming more and more 
frequent in the handling of personnel 
matters. 

“Two: A substantial number of the 
cities require not only a record, cer- 
tificate, or verification of the educa- 
tional travel but may require a special 
written report of the teacher. As one 
superintendent put it, a ‘written article 
that will help others to become better 
teachers.’ ” 

One school system—Clayton, Mo.— 
believes so strongly in the value of 
travel for teachers that it gives an 
equal subsidy ($100) for travel or sum- 
‘attendance. However, the 
alternation with 
and must 


school 
travel must come in 
summer school attendance 
be a fairly extensive trip. 

Teachers will take advantage of the 
encouragement to travel by boards of 
education and colleges. Factual evi- 
dence for this, if evidence were needed, 
appears in answers to questions given 
150 classroom delegates to a recent 
NEA Representative Assembly. Dr. 
Hubbard reports the preferences ex- 
pressed as follows 

1. On the average they wanted sum- 
mer trips of about four and one-half 
weeks. 





Equivalents Accepted for College 
Credit in Cities over 30,000 
Frequency 
Per Cent in 
56 systems 
85.7 
48.2 
42.9 
30.4 
26.8 
23.2 
64.3 


Equivalent 


Travel 

Conferences and workshops 
Individual research and writing 
Committee or curriculum work 
Work experience 

Community activities 

Others 





ch Division 
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2. Half would like a trip every third 
summer; one-third every other year. 

3. Nearly 60 per cent reported their 
boards of education would give them 
credit on ‘travel as evidence of pro- 
fessional growth 

4. Nearly half wanted college credit 
for educational travel. 


Standards for Travel Study 

For colleges and universities a new 
yardstick” for travel-study credit has 
now been supplied. Proposed after long 
deliberation by the Accrediting Com- 
mittee on Suggested Standards, it was 
adopted at the St. Louis meeting of 
the National Council for Educational 
lravel. Key provisions are these 

1. Travel-study courses defined: A. 
For the purpose of setting up working 
standards for granting credit for travel- 


study courses, travel-study may be | 


described as any type of educational 
travel—local, state, national or inter- 
national—which covers one school week 
as defined by the North Central Asso- 
ciation). The approved activity for this 


one school week may include both the | * 


preparation for and the evaluation or 
summary of well-planned travel ex- 
periences. The purpose of travel-study 
may be: (1) Cultural, (2) Specific sub- 
ject-matter, or (3) Cultural and Specific 
Subject-matter. In relation to teacher 
training, such travel credit may con- 
tribute to (1) Pre-license requirements, 

license renewal, (3) contract re- 
newal, (4) salary increments, (5) in- 
service professional growth. 

B. One semester hour of credit or 
its equivalent for each week of travel- 
study is the approved standard. Maxi- 
mum amount of travel-study credit 
accepted toward a degree or certificate 
is to be decided by the college, univer- 


sity or school system concerned. 
1 


2. The leader of a travel-study group 


should be approved by the proper 
authorities of the college, university 
or school system sponsoring such edu- 
cational travel. Leader approval shows 


recognition of the differences which | 


exist between classroom instruction and 
travel-study instruction. The well-quali- 


fied travel-study leader should be a | 
master classroom teacher as well as | 


a qualified leader of travel-study groups. 

3. Pre- planning of travel-study 
courses is a major part of all travel- 
education. Efficient pre-tour-planning 
greatly enhances the educational values 
of any tour. It should be recognized that 
a good travel-study leader is not neces- 
sarily a good tour planner. 

Strongly backing educational travel, 
Connecticut State Commissioner of 
Education Finis E. Engleman, says, 
“I don’t think we are taking enough 
advantage of the value of learning at 
first hand. We have been thrust into 
a position of world leadership, but we 
don’t know much about the world.” 





GENERA 


“s0 enchariting a 


More thrilled by the scenic splendor 
than by the discovery of gold, Gen. 
Custer’s reports described the “lush 
flora” carpeting an area he was “loath 
to leave.” 

Today, those same cold, crystal- 
clear mountain springs, enchanting 
rock formations of the Needles, the 
nearby Badlands and “beautiful parks 

Y or valleys” that Custer described pro- 
>—. vide a magic atmosphere for vacation- 


“Th es 


L CUSTER 


CALLED SOUTH DAKOTA'S 


BLACK HILLS 


locality ” 


ers in this “Land of Infinite Variety.” 


COME, PLAY, EXPLORE, RELAX! 
You'll find fun and high adventure in 
friendly South Dakota. Golf, hike, ride, 
swim .. . explore unusual caves, cav- 
erns and geological formations . . . 
take in authentic rodeos and western 
Pageants. Visit Mount Rushmore . . . 
see the Black Hills Passion Play. Plan 
now to come this year. 


<7 Write for F FREE Color Folder! 


ang, “SOUTH DAKOTA \ STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


A. ia PANKOW, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 


PIERRE, S. D. 


Cruise on a Yacht!\ 


Beautiful 90-ft. sailing 
schooner. Long Island Sound 
te Block Island and return. 
Send for illustrated folder. 
$75 per week. Season June 
16 to Sept. 20. 


SCHOONER CRUISES | 
Box 64 Pelham 65, N. Y 


SEE EUROPE THE NEW WAY 


Travel By Private Car 


Tailor-made Ford trips throughout Europe 
to suit your interests—at low cost! Rates 
from $430 include all expenses and driver- 
guide. Individuals or groups. 

Write for folder 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
48 West 48th St. ss New York 19, N. Y 


TEACHERS! ‘BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! 
—any amount from $50 to $600 — cut 
jete details of confidential 
lo co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private board, merchants, friends 
will not know you ‘are applying y ¥ a loan Make the 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 
our signature only —- in convenient fbi Fe 
—— — net necessary to pay = |, Prinei ) during 
vacation if your colers st Full oe 


StateF Bidg. Dept x - 151Omaha2, Neb 


NAME 

















Amount you want to borrow § 











FLY KLM TO EUROPE 


NEW LOW AIR TOURIST RATES 
Effective May Ist. 

ROUND TRIP NEW YORK TO 
SHANNON only $433.80 
LONDON* Only 486.00 
PARIS Only 522.00 
FRANKFORT only 563.60 


"Via Prestwick or Shannon 
(Fores subject to government approval 
Good low-cost meals available on plane.) 


I KLM Royal Dutch Airlines ! 
| 572 Fifth Avenue, New York 19,N.Y. §f 


summe ‘ 
mailed in plain envelope Cut out an it thie nd toda 1 Please send full information on new 1 


KLM Air Tourist Rates to Europe 
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The world’s classics 
at a glance —an 
invaluable aid for 
the busy teacher — an 
excellent reference 
work for students 


CAPSULE 
CLASSICS 


by BARBARA L. WILSON 


David Copperfield... Euripides... 
Tom Sawyer... Stendhal... 
Moby-Dick ... Shakespeare... 
The Odyssey....Over 70 of our 
greatest novels, plays and poems 
in detailed condensations — 
summaries that capture all the 
subtlety, color and style of 
these enduring works. 
The author's life, a plot synopsis, 
characters and publication dates 
— everything you might wish 
to know about these immortal 
writings is all here. This is a 
book you will use as often as 
a dictionary —a practical refresher 
course in literature; an invaluable 
aid for all readers, teachers 
and students. 

At your bookseller, $2.95 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cleveland and New York 


A 4-H story 
about a girl and 
her horse by 


ELISA 
BIALK 


author of 

RIDE 'EM 
PEGGY and 
THE HORSE 
CALLED PETE 


VICTORY 


Illustrated by EDWARD SHENTON 


A charming story of the delights 
of country life—and how a young 
girl from the city learns the — 
meaning of fellowship and service 
through the inspiration of a 
4-H Club and the friendship 
of her horse. 
Here is one more star in the crown 
of one of America’s best loved 
juvenile authors. Ages 10-14. 
At your bookseller, $2.50 

THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers of The Rainbow Classics 

Cleveland and New York 











Television cameras record a story teller in action on Telaventure Tales. 


TV Sends Them-to Books! 


= Y SISTER and I watch the pro- 

gram every Saturday. As soon as 
it’s over my sister runs as fast as she can 
to the library to get the book but she 
never gets there in time.” So wrote a 


| twelve-year-old in Seattle to Station 
| KING-TV about Telaventure Tales, a 


| 30-minute television show developed 


and produced by Gloria Chandler Re- 
cordings. The disappointed youngster is 
one of many children who push against 
library doors every Saturday morning; 
a part of the exciting thing happening 
through television in the Seattle area 
which caused one librarian to write an- 


| other, “For heaven’s sake, do you sup- 


pose television is going to stimulate 
reading after all?” 

Librarians in King County, Washing 
ton, report that all the books by each 
author used on the program are checked 


| out within two hours after the end of 


the show, in 38 branch libraries and 


| from two bookmobiles. In its first 13 


weeks on the air Telaventure Tales 


| proves that television can and does stim- 


ulate reading—if the program is de- 


| signed to that end. 


The program was developed by 
Gloria Chandler, whose experience with 
dramatizations of children’s books for 
radio broadcast and phonograph records 
made her believe that television could 
lead youngsters to libraries and book 
stores in search of books to read. Ten 
years ago people said that radio drama- 


| tizations of books would kill the desire 


to read. The Books Bring Adventure ra- 


| dio recordings proved to the hilt that 


this was not so. Miss Chandler and her 


associates believed that television was 
| an even better bet to start the reading 


habit in children. Working with librari- 


| ans and school people they created a 


format for a 30-minute series which has 


received enthusiastic respanse from the 
management of KING-TV (the station 
plans to continue the show indefinitely) , 
teachers and school administrators, 
P-TA members, librarians, parents, and 
—above all—the children. 

Each show falls into three sections. 
Emcee is a character named Penjamin 
Scribble who knows all the authors and 
all the books. The first segment of each 
program is devoted to an episode from 
an outstanding children’s book told by 
a Story Lady to a group of children 
from one of Seattle’s schools. Each epi- 
sode is complete. At its end the Story 
Lady suggests further adventures in the 
book which the youngsters will surely 
want to read for themselves. 

The second segment is Penjamin’s 
favorite game, “Where Do I Belong?” 
The problem of the game is to guess the 
books and authors from hints suggested 
by short, live scenes acted for the TV 
camera. 

The final part of the show is given 
over to special features about authors 
and illustrators—interviews in the studio, 
recordings of greetings, pictures of 
jackets or illustrations, short films. 

Telaventure Tales is an example of 
the constructive program that can be 
produced on television to everybody’s 
satisfaction. Here is proof TV need not 
reduce reading; that it can become a 
powerful incentive to increased delight 
in books. Children from four to 15 are 
writing to KING-TV—in considerable 
numbers each week — about books 
they’ve read as a result of seeing the 
show. Youngsters in the KING area— 
Vancouver, B. C., on the north to Port- 
land, Ore., on the south—are reading 
more, not less, because of Telaventure 
Tales. 

—Nancy FAULKNER 





What's New in Radio-TV 


A* we go to press 
LX we're still waiting 


for the TV channel allocations prom- 
ised by the FCC on March 15. 

New York’s lawmakers received a 
Regents-sponsored bill requesting $25,- 
000 to start planning the state’s 11- 
station TV network. Ohio State Univer- 
sitys board has voted funds for a 
station. Everywhere education toes the 
mark ready for the FCC channel action. 


Fourth and final script to NSRG 
members this spring will be Robert 
Schimmel’s delightful script on John 
Howard Payne entitled “Home Sweet 
Home.” 


Records for Education 

Run, don’t walk, to the U. S. Office 
of Education for the newest free-loan 
recordings: (1) Series on international 
understanding and music in the Mar- 
shall Plan countries; (2) series of 13, 
The People Act, network broadcasts of 
grassroots democracy in action; (3) Su- 
permen Wanted!, Westinghouse Co.'s 
15-minute program on America’s critical 
need for young engineers. Complete 
catalogue on request from Script and 
Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


The new Television Code in opera- 
tion since March 1 is an effort to set up 
standards of good taste for the tele- 
vision industry. Prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, it will be admin- 
istered by a board of five, chosen from 
the industry. Stations that fail to adhere 
to the standards set forth will not be 
allowed to the NARTB Seal of 
Good Practice. The code is not sacred. 
It is subject to change and revision in 
line with the expected growth of tele- 
vision. Nor is it, at present, universally 
accepted. American Civil Liberties 
Union fears it may usher in an era of 
‘nice Nellyism.” It is also, to a marked 
degree, dependent upon TV viewers 
for effectiveness, for the quality of tele- 
vision programming will always depend 
upon audience demands. If you don’t 
like what you see, or if your station 
fails to carry the Seal of Good Practice, 
write to the station and complain. On 
the other hand if you do like a program, 
write that too. We, the viewers, can 
constitute the final “board of review.” 
Return to CBS-TV of Mr. I-Magination 
is a recent example of what concerted 
public opinion can do! 


use 


Script Resources 

The National Mental Health Founda- 
tion, Inc. (1520 Race St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) has a pamphlet available for $1 


containing ten radio plays dramatizing 
personality problems. Some of these 
programs are especially suitable for 
high school production. Broadcast per- 
mission must be obtained from the 
Foundation. 


I. Keith Tyler promises a fine pro- 
gram for the annual Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio at Columbus, Ohio, Apri! 
17-20. Make your reservations early. 

—Nancy FAULKNER 





Photo from Station WCAK 
Ola Hiller, now Flint, Mich., radio di- 
rector, returns for 500th Pontiac H. S. 
Radio program on WCAR. With her is 
Mrs. Mabel Cordes of original 1940 cast. 














* . . 
Teachers Report Subjects in 
which Nutrition is Included 


in HIGH Schools 


Per cent of High Scheels thet include 
nutrition in veriews courses 
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*From Elmo Roper survey of per- 
sonal interviews conducted with 
teachers in 100 different cities 
and towns over the country. 


Write for your FREE copy of the research survey titled, “A Study 
of the Teaching of Nutrition in the Public Schools.” As a service to 
educators the Cereal Institute has prepared an informative 48-page 
chart study of this survey. The Cereal Institute will be pleased to send 
you a free copy upon written request. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, rnc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Mlinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 
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The University of Ottawa 


The Bilingual University of Canedo 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2nd - August 7th 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Arts Library Science Philosophy 
Psychology-Education Slav Studies 
Conversational French 


Calendar available on application 


Director 
Univenite at Otece” Ottawa, Canada 
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20th Annual Session 


University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
June 23rd to August 16th, 1952 


Art, Music (Piano, Choral, Singing, Strings) 
Drama, Ballet, Short Story Playwriting, 
Radio, Writing and Technique, Oral French, 
Weaving and Design, Leathereraft. Ceramics, 
Interior Decoration. and Photography. 


Apply: Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
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Pleasant Summer of 
Profitable Study, 
plan to attend 
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WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Complete courses including special work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theology, 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science 
Station, and Northwoods Honey Rock Camp 
Combine professional training with delightful 
Christian fellowship. 

Summer sessions will be helpful in accelerating 
the college programs of students anticipating 
calls to Military Service. Freshmen courses 
available for high school graduates wishing to 
begin college work prior to Service call 

Regular college facilities are available to sum- 
mer students sir-conditioned library 
well-equipped science 
splendid student center; beautiful campus. Prox- 
imity to Chicago also offers many advantages 


new, 


laboratories; modern gym; 


inter-Session—June 17 to 27 
First Term (4 weeks)—June 28 to July 25 
Second Term (4 weeks)—July 26 to August 22 
Black Hills Expeditions leave June 23 and July 28 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp—Periods from 
June 17 to August 22 
FREE! Write for Illustrated 
SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Attractive 24-page booklet lists 
courses to be offered during the 
1052 Summer Sessions, along with 
faculty members and other in- 


teresting data ‘ 


Dept. 42T 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 

1 Director of Summer Schoo! 

| Wheaton College, Wheaton Iilinois 
Please send me a copy of the illustrated Summer 

| School Bulletin. 














Tours Come 


HAT’s a package tour? It’s the 

“large, economy size” in travel. 
It’s traveling without worries. You pay 
your money in advance, you know 
where and how you're going, you have 
no reservation - ticket - accommodation 
worries. All you need do is relax and 
enjoy yourself. 

Travel experts have outlined hun- 
dreds of package tours for you this 
year, to assure you maximum travel 
enjoyment. You can ride the rails in 
comfort, and even toss in a steamer 
trip, plane ride, or car safari on your 
tour. You can go for two weeks or two 
months. All you do is choose the trip 
that appeals to you most. 

To offer you a sampling of this sum 
mers package tours we quizzed five 
leading railroads on what they have to 
offer. All rates quoted are approximate 
and subject to change. If it’s the Far 
West or Canada (or both) for you this 
summer, try one of the packages below. 
For other areas, consult your travel 
agent or railroad representative. 


Canadian National Railways 

Independent Maple Leaf Package 
Tours (non escorted). Cost includes 
round-trip Ist-class transportation from 
New York (U.S. tax extra), selected 
sight-seeing, lodging, meals at Ameri- 
can-plan hotels and on steamers. For 
further information write G. L. Bryson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Can. Nat. 
Rwys., 105 W. Adams St., Chicago; or 
John L. Bickley, Asst. Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Can. Nat. Rwys., 630 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 

Canadian Rockies—Jasper National 
Park. Two-week tour via Montreal, re- 
turning via Lake Louise, Banff, To- 
ronto; $343, plus $40 tax. 17-day tour 
via Yellowstone, Glacier & Waterton 
Lakes National Parks, Banff, Lake 
Louise, Columbia Icefields, Montreal; 
$462, plus $50 tax. Two-week tour via 
Toronto including Jasper National Park, 
Columbia Icefields, Lake Louise, Banff, 
Waterton Lakes, and Glacier National 
Park; $393, plus $42 tax. Two-week 
trip via Chicago, Banff, Lake Louise, 
returning via Toronto and Montreal: 
$350, plus $41 tax. 

British Columbia Tour — Triangle 
Route. 15-day tour to Prince Rupert, 
via Jasper National Park, Vancouver 
(includes boat trip), returning via Lake 
Louise, Banff, Calgary and Toronto; 
$365, plus $48 tax. 

Alaska. 20-day trip via Toronto 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, returning via 
Jasper National Park and Toronto 
$450, plus $65 tax. 21-day trip via 
Montreal, Vancouver, returning via 


in Packages 


Jasper and Chicago; $477, plus $67 
tax. 21-day trip via Chicago, Winni- 
peg, Jasper, returning via Lake Louise, 
Banff, Chicago; $528, plus $70 tax. 19- 
day trip via Chicago, Seattle, Van- 
couver, returning via Jasper National 
Park, Toronto; $450, plus $66 tax. 

Hudson Bay Tour. To Winnipeg and 
Churchill, Manitoba; $277, plus $37 
tax. 

Gaspé Peninsula Tour. To Montreal, 
Quebec, Mont Joli, Quebec by rail, 
then all-expense tour by motor to Gaspé 
Peninsula; $167 plus $15 tax. 

Canada’s Provinces-by-the-Sea. To 
Montreal, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick; $153 plus 
$15 tax. Atlantic-St. Lawrence Rail- 
water route, to Boston by rail, steamer 
to Halifax and Montreal, returning by 
rail, or vice versa; $132 plus $20 tax. 

Saguenay River Tour. Via Montreal, 
Quebec, Saguenay River, Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré; $155 plus $13.50 tax. 

Highlands of Ontario Tour. Includes 
all-expense cruise of the Muskoka 
Lakes via Toronto and Niagara Falls; 
$102 plus $10 tax. 

Canadian Cities Tour. 
Quebec, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Falls; $93 plus $13 tax. 


Montreal, 
Niagara 


Canadian Pacific Railways 

Cost includes round-trip Ist-class 
transportation from N. Y., including 
tax. For further information write J. E. 
Roach, General Rail Passenger Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railways, 581 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 17. 

Circle Tour. 7-day tour to Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal; $60.- 
56. 8 days, including Quebec; $74.13. 

Cruise Tour. Two weeks. Toronto, 
Great Lakes, Montreal, Quebec (in- 
cludes “inland-sea cruise”); $83.22. 

Canadian Rockies. 15-day Pacific 
Northwest tour to Banff, Lake Louise, 
Vancouver, Victoria; $388.37. 

Alaska. 22-day trip to Canadian 
Rockies, Pacific Northwest, and Alaska; 
$606.56. 28-day tour to Canadian 
Rockies, Alaska, and the Yukon; $720.06. 
32 days, $740.06. 


Northern Pacific Railway 

All-round trip costs from Chicago. 
Write M. M. Goodsill, Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn., for details. 

Summer Holiday Trips. Depart any 
day. #17—Montana, Wyoming, Seattle, 
Portland, Columbia River, Bonneville 
Dam, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hol- 
lywood, San Diego, Salt Lake City, 
Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, Pikes 
Peak, Denver; 16 days; $297.88. #18— 
Picific Northwest, Rainier Park, Cali- 





fornia, El Paso, Texas, and New Or- 
leans; 15 days; $271.17. #19—Colo- 
ido and Yellowstone; 11 days; $230.51. 
+ 21~—California and the Northwest; 14 


Tic 
days; $264.15. #23—Alaska, Ketchikan, | 


Juneau ( ordova Valdez, Seward; 5 
eeks; $432.42 

Pacific Northwest. 15 days. Vista 
Dome Chicago-Minneapolis, Gardiner 
Gateway to Yellowstone, Mammoth 
Hot Springs, Seattle, Victoria, Puget 
Sound, Vancouver steamship _ trip, 
Rainier Park, Paradise Inn, Tacoma, 
Portland Montana Dude Ranch; 
$251.68 

Horseback Rides in the Rockies 
Yellowstone Park Trail Riders’ annual 
vicnic and 7 days camping in the Park; 
$223.63. Or, American Forestry Asso- 

ition Trail Ride in Montana, Flat- 
head-Sun River Mountain forests; 
$258.26. Or Trail Riders of the Wil 
lerness” in Cascade Mts., near Yakima 
Washington; 16 days; $281.44 

Canadian Cruise Leave Chicago 
every Saturday in summer for Winni 
peg: S. S. Keenora down Red River of 
the North to Selkirk and Lake Winni 
peg, 4 days and 5 nights aboard ship. 


neluding Nelson River and Norway 


House Canadian Lake resort); two | 


eeks; $144.4] 


Santa Fe Railway 

Offers 25 different package tours op- 
erated by travel agencies via Santa Fe 
Lines to California, including Grand 
Canyon stop. Some tours first class; 
thers coach. Included in tours are Al 
buquerque, N. M., Mission Inn at Riv 
erside, San Diego, Catalina Island, Los 
Angeles, Yosemite Park, and San Fran- 
isco. Tours return via different routes 
through Colorado Rockies Pacific 
Northwest, or Canadian Rockies. Some 
travel west via other routes and return 
via California and Santa Fe Lines. Tours 
ire two, three, or four weeks; from 


$230 plus tax for 14-day coach to mini 
num $765 for 29-day first-class sleep 
ing-car tour. Tours leave Chicago week 
ends during summer; a few during the 


veek 


Union Pacific Railroad 

All-expense escorted tours; cost in 
cludes round-trip from Chicago. For 
further information, write C. P. Moore 
Union Pacific 1416 Dodge a Omaha 
2 Neb. 

National Park Tours. 12 days to 
Brvee Canyon, Grand Canyon, and 
Zion National Parks; $284.08 plus tax. 
13 davs to Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, 
Brvce Canyon, Zion National Parks, 
Cedar Breaks, and Salt Lake City; 
$313.29 plus tax. 8 days to Rocky Mt. 
National Park, Estes Park, Grand Lake, 
Colorado Springs, and Denver; 4178.08. 

California. 15 days to Califorhia, Old 
Mexico, Yosemite National Park, Las 
Vegas, Hoover Dam; $364.89 plus tax. 


Summer Session 
JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at Minne- 
soto Summer Session in the City of Lokes 


SPECIAL PROJECTS IN 
American Studies 
Scandinavion Studies 
Printed Media 
Mass Media of Communication 
Language Arts 
Efficient Reading 
Modern Language Institute 
Renaissance Seminar 
Business History 
Intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Russion 
High School Dramatic Workshop 


Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! 


Dean, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


766 Johnston Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn 








University of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


Full quarter: June 23 — August 22 
First term: June 23 — July 23 
Second term: July 24 — August 22 
Total fees: $57.50, full quarter 
$40.00, either term alone 








RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, boot trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboot and 
Penthouse theaters. 
The College of Ed ion offers plete curricula for teachers, admin- 
istraters, and ad d degree didates, as well as many confer- 
ences, work shops, and institutes. 

Write Director, Summer Quorter, for a Bulletin 























RAISE MO EY Make money for FILMSTRIPS 
your schooler | FROM YOUR PRINTS 
‘ it 
INEXPENS'VE — PRACTICAL 
this eas cash ouday through our This Edueaticnal Institute offers « 
y proved Packaged Book Faw Simstrip service now used in Indus 
trial training programs. Available to 


Phe. Bverything Educator i Visual-Aid De 
* ore ane sual-Alé 
BOOK FAIR furnished. Write for ments for the first time Write for 
PREE folder full eet to 
THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. BF hun Ge ee 
y City Technical Institute 
way 564 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, i 880 Bergen Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J 


-Tihia T SRO 


"ERA 











FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to Aug. 14 


Day Session Courses in 
LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPEECH 
JOURNALISM 
RADIO 


Elementary, Secondary and 
Relig Education 
Five Graduate Divisions in 
Education 
Instruction at Both Graduate 


Undergraduate Levels 

Address: 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SUMMER SESSION 


a. UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. FOrdham 7-5400 


jous 


and 


For Catalogue, 


Evening Session—June 16 to Aug. 7 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y¥ 
BArclay 7-1365 











To help you plan your 
family’s vacation in 


NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 
Beautiful color photographs of 
unspoiled scenery, fine beac hes, 
lovely lakes, quaint fishing villages 

. a map of Nova Scotia's attrac- 
a booklet listing accommo- 
to help you plan a 
sea-conditioned” 


tions... 

dations... 
} vacation in this “ 
} 


| summer wonderland. 


+} Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 
-——-nova SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION--— 
P. 0. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
ST-4-52 


Please send free literature to 


Namr 
Srarer 


Crty 
New York Office: 247 











‘profitable fun. 


Travel TIPS 


HE recent Canadian Handicrafts 

Exhibition in Rockefeller Center, 
N.Y.C., gave us an opportunity to chat 
with Dr. Ivan Crowell, director of the 
New Brunswick School of Arts and 
Crafts. A truly remarkable man, we 
thought, viewing his hand-woven green 
tweed jacket. “But anyone can learn 
to weave,” Dr. Crowell protested, as 
we praised his handiwork. And the 
N.B. School, we decided, is an ideal 
vacation spot to learn. 

Located in New Brunswick’s Fundy 
National Park, the school offers courses 
in weaving, wood-turning, leatherwork, 
art metal work, painting, and other 
crafts. Beauty of it all is their “project 
teaching method.” You can enroll for 
one day and take home a finished 
object. Stay longer for a two- 
week’s course and learn the fundamen- 
tals of a particular craft. More ad- 
vanced students can enroll for longer 
periods to learn craft techniques. What- 
ever your vacation time, you'll have 
The cost, $1 per day 
tuition, plus price of your materials. 

Recreational facilities in the Park 
are abundant—swimming, golf, fishing, 
picnicking. Accommodations are rea- 
sonable—chalet rooms, tenting or trailer 
sites, hotels, cabins. For details write 
Dr. I. H. Crowell, Director of Handi- 
crafts, Exhibition Court, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, Canada 


basic 


Spotlight on Workshops 


Workshop on the History of the 
Northeast during the Colonial and Early 
National Periods, University of Conn., 
Storrs. Six credits; June 23-Aug. 2nd. 
Tuition $125. Half class work at Storrs; 
half field trips to historical spots such 
as Plymouth, Salem, Lexington, Deer- 
field, Sturbridge. Apply before May Ist 
to A. E. Van Dusen, Hist. Dept., Univ. 
of Conn., Storrs, Conn. 

A two-week’s conservation workshop 
will also be held at the Univ of Conn. 
during the last week in July and the 
first in August. Details from Prof. Ray- 
mond Kienholz at the Univ 

Univ. of Wisconsin's (Madison, 
Wis.) fifth Communication Conference 
on schedule for July 14-17 Ameri- 
can University’s (Washington, D.C.) 
Institute on the the U.S. 
in World Affairs includes a week in 
N.Y.C. with visits to United Nations 
headquarters; six credits, June 16 to 
July 25; $80 tuition. . . . Plans under 
way for a labor-education workshop in 
Europe this summer, sponsored by the 
International Federation of Free Teach- 
dates to be an- 


Position of 


ers’ Unions; and place 


nounced. . . . Human Relations Work- 
shop, offered by New York University’s 
School of Education, to emphasize the 
arts, child development, group dynam- 
ics, sociological foundations; June 30 
to August 8; tuition $15.50 per point. 


Useful Guide 

Invest Your Summer, 1952, is full of 
summer service opportunities Work 
camps, community projects, interracial 
workshops, relief projects, international 
service projects are all detailed. Your 
copy is 15 cents from the Commission 
on Youth Service Projects, 79 E. Adams, 
Chicago, Il. 


Just for Laughs 

A friend recently gave 
his own “daftynitions” of phrases found 
literature. Read ‘em and 


us some of 


in travel 

chuckle. 
Conducive to complete 

the place is dead. 
Charming atmosphere or rustic sim- 

no inside plumbing. 

the hotel has 


relaxation: 


plicity: 
Bathing nearby: 

swimming pool. 
25th season under the same manage- 

haven't been able to sell the 


no 


ment: 
place. 

Spacious grounds, 350 acres: you 
have to walk two miles from your cot- 
tage to the dining hall. 


—Marcaret E. McDoNnaLp 








University of 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June 23 to August 2; August 4 
to September 13. Tuition Fee $51 for 
each Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of 
Eight Weeks. June 23 to August 16. 
Tuition Fee, $64 


At LOS ANGELES—Two Sessions of Six 
Weeks Each—June 23 to August 2; 
August 4 to September 13. Tuition Fee 
$51 for each Session. One Session of 
Eight Weeks—Tuition Fee $64. Special 
Courses of 3 and 4 Weeks. 


variety of Graduate and 
Courses have been planned 
Training— 


Wide 
Undergraduate 
to meet all phases of 
requirements for credentials, courses meet- 
ing California State requirements for teach- 
ers from other States as well as California, 
Berkeley and 
to Graduate 


courses, 


Teacher 


courses—and at 
leading 


refresher 
Los 


degrees 


Angeles courses 


FOR BULLETINS, address University 
of California Summer Sessions Office, 
Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cali- 


fornia, 
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Study Spanish in Mexico | sniauine oy a 


The Interamerican School 12th SESSION 
SALTILLO, COAHUILA || July 7 to August 16, 1952 


; Mail registration June 2 to June 28 
(9th Session, July 7 to August 16) ‘ Jone 
Q. Is there any university in the | COURSES OF SPECIAL > hm 
Three hours daily tutoring United States that will grant credits for || 76 NORTH AMERICAN TEACHERS 
with INDIVIDUAL MEXICAN —_ se]? inte se AND STUDENTS: x Intermediate 
TUTORS plus Giasees tm oh personal travel: I intend to travel out |) AN St Sranish, Spanish Converea- 
phases of Spanish language West, including parts of Canada, this tion, Spanis Com ition, Fronuncia- 
» - X | = : tion, vance ants Trammar, 
per re scone seeing dhe ys summer, but independently, not on a baethod ar Teachine teanteh. Comm 
canst Geadie. Lave bs-anbeine conducted tour.—E. §., Ft. Myers, Fla. pe hy a F meas 
homes. M.A. degree. G.I. Ap- 4 . “ ‘ cone and Economic Science, Eth- 
proved. Part of Mexican De- A. No, I'm afraid the day hasn't ar- Cuba Bot Arts, Natural Science and 
partment of University Stu- rived when independent travel is rec- ‘olk Music. Other SPECIAL 
dies. Minimum worry about S 4 % ~ 
roe _liviuug in and enjoying Mexico ognized, academically speaking. You 
etieie ee CRO | might stop off somewhere en route at | 
write: | one of the many workshops offered by 


Donald S. Custer, Box413,Salida,Col, | various colleges. Here you could pick || ate registration fee 
up a few credits for a short duration (July 7 through July 9) 
workshop. (See the March 5 issue for EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES: 
. a . = xe . Excursions to places of historic, scenic 
summer schools offering 1952 work- on aatneniy tkhateee heal caleelias 
g shops.) have been planned. Concerts, theatri- 
= eee cal performances, field days. A series 
: . = Bl of lectures given by distinguished 
Study this Summer on Q. Can you give me some more in- ae oe Goannes anamnis a 
3 ws . 7 . : : infor- 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN formation on the Norwegian freighter mation we Perna Ee 
Oslofiord and its inexpensive trips?— VETERAN ; Veterans enrolling under 
: } ’ the G.L. Ball of Rights, resent 
cine at oem ten wn eee © SUPPLEMENTAL CERTIFICATE OF 
variety of subjects. Cool campus residences in an ‘ . ’ , ELIGIBILITY AND ENTITLEMENT. 
attractive recreation area Cod. —— A. Bevare meg vel! Don’t let your ROOMS AND BOARD: The Summer 
eache uc ion include: ¢ cul , : P . 
Sean Auieeean, obtenee, tua Tae Norwegian friends hear you call the al- School will furnish a list of approved 
ing, Conservation, Teaching Science and English. 4 ne ' dwellings offering special prices to 
Other courses in: Biology. Chemistry, French, most new steamer Oslofiord a freighter! students 
} og MR B It’s a honey of a two-class passenger Address request; for information to: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Hi , Cube 











> 0D! }eo » Foreign Policy, Ruest . : 
coe thd Wal te cnane ts eee liner running, on summer schedules, be- 
e for hulle , , * 
Director Summer Session, Burlington 15, Vermont tween New York and Norway and Den- 
University of VERMONT mark. Tourist rates start at $200 one 


way. For further details, drop a line to 


~% Norwegian American Line, 24 State 
St., New York City. FREE! 
Summer Study in Mayaland 
a of Q. Please send me information on the | 
San Carlos University 1952 Scholastic Tours.——F. O. Logan, New Study 
Utah. . 
OF GUATEMALA = Stimulators 


Summer Session for English- A. Scholastic will not sponsor any 


speaking students. Spanish & 952 ) M th 
ee ee ae oe 1952 tours. A round-up of study tours for a and 
erature, history & related courses appeared in the March 5 issue; more 


give sh yan culture, | : Se 3 i 

gee s Seat . ae eee. | tour news found in this issue and the Science Classes 
versity credit. Approved for GI May 3 issue 

Bill. Six units of credit = { 

















ition: $60 You'll find an advertisement of 
Suton for 6 weeks, Q. Where can I get some informa- ours in this month’s “Scho- 
tion on building my own boat?—S. S., lastic” entitled: “From this 


Write: Secretary, Apartado 179, 


Guat la, C.A. —— . , 
vatemala N. Y. C. page, right here in your geom- 


—— A. Chris-Craft Motor Boat Co., 247 etry—Came This Easy to Steer 


A Name Known the World Over! Park Ave., N. Y. C., is one of a number 1968 Moterear!" 
of outfits which will supply you with It shows how modern motorcar 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE kits and instructions for everything from safety and driving ease stem in 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6° an eight-foot sail boat to a 31-foot part from school geometry 


The eldest Franch Scheel ter Sentigners cruiser! Prices range from $26 to $1,493. texts. You can have reprints 
closely and officially connected with without cost or obligation for 


the University of Paris your classroom work. Also 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL Here’s an opportunity to tour available are copies of a book- 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE the Far West in style and comfort let, “Research Looks to New . 
open all year round at low cost! Plans are under way Horizons. 
for a small, congenial group to For these free reprints and 
Summer Courses (July August) travel from Shelton, Conn., to the booklets, write to: . 


Mite See Cine-Clo West Coast and back:in a nine pas- 
You may enroll at «any time! 


Write today for full details pe lb sated *. ee - “eae b EN E RAL M OTORS 


trip. For details write Arthur Department of Public Relations 


For More Travel Tips See Free a ~ aoe Meg ove) Buntington Room 11-170-X, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Materials Coupon, page 46-T 
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for winners. Extra copies of the May 
Awards issue of LITERARY CAVAL- 
CADE may be ordered for 25¢ each. 


@ National judging of the 1952 Scholas- 
tie Writing Awards is under way. Watch 
the May 21 Student Achievement issues 


Ste MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


__.1. AMERICAN BAKERS 
ASSN., p. 5-T 
Sketches on bread 

—_2. BANK OF AMERICA 
p. 21-T 

—_.3. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 3-T 
Booklet, ‘The Genie 
Story 

—_4. BOOK SUPPLY CO., 
p. 43-T 
Folders on book fairs 

——5. CEREAL INSTITUTE, 
p. 41-T 
Survey on teaching 
nutrition 

—6. COLUMBUS SHOW 
CASE CO., p. 32-T 

——7. GENERAL MOTORS, 
p. 45-T 
Booklet on research 

——8. ILGWU, p. 32-T 

——%. NATIONAL CITY 
BANK, p. 16-T 

—10. NATIONAL DAIRY 
COUNCIL, p. 2-T 

——11. PRENTICE-HALL, 
INC., p. 36-T 

——12. ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER GUIDED TOUR, 
p. 36-T 

—13. STATE FINANCE, 
p. 39-T 

—_.14. TEEN AGE BOOK 
CLUB, p. 30-T 

— 15. WORLD PUBLISHING 
CO., p. 40-T 


AUDIO VISUAL 


— 16. AUDIO DEVICES, 
p. 31-T 
Audio Record 
—_17. AUSTRALIAN 
NEWS & INFORMATION 
BUREAU, p. 47-T 
——18. BELL & HOWELL CO., 
p. 27-T 
Info: making sound 
movies 
—19. BRUSH DEVELOP- 
MENT CO., p. 35-T 
Info: Tape Recorders 
——20. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS, 
p. 29-T 


Please Print 


Name 


21. FREED RADIO CORP. 
p. 33-T 

Booklet, radio utilization 
22. HERITAGE 
FILMSTRIPS, p. 47-T 

23. JERSEY CITY 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 
p. 43-T 

24. McGRAW-HILL TEXT 
FILMS, p. 36-T 

25. NATIONAL PICTURE 
SLIDE, p. 47-T 

26. NEUMADE 
PRODUCTS, p. 34-T 


-27. REVERE CAMERA CO., 


p. 48-T 
Info: Tape Recorders 


—28. SHELL Oil CO., 


p. 34-T 
Film: “Harnessing 
Liquids” 


29. SOCIETY FOR 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
p. 34-T 


30. VAN ALLYN 


INSTITUTE, p. 47-T 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


31. ALLIANCE 
FRANCAISE, p. 45-T 
32. FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY, p. 44-T 
33. INTER-AMER. 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 

p. 45-T 

34. SAN CARLOS 
UNIVERSITY, p. 45-T 
35. U. of ALBERTA, 

p. 42-T 

36. U. of CALIFORNIA, 
p. 44-T 

37. U. of HAVANA, 
p. 45-T 

38. U. of MINNESOTA, 
p. 43-T 

39. U. of OTTAWA, 

p. 42-T 

40. U. of VERMONT, 
p. 45-T 

41. U. of WASHINGTON, 
p. 43-T 

42. WHEATON COLLEGE, 
p. 42-7 


TRANSPORTATION 
43. AMERICAN 


PRESIDENT LINES, p. 21-T 


ASSN. AMER. 
RAILROADS, p. 19-T 


—_45. CANADIAN PACIFIC 


RAILWAY, p. 14-T 
—__46. FRENCH NATL. 
RAILROADS, p. 37-T 
ill. booklet, ‘France’ 
—___47. KLM, p. 39-T 
Air tourist rates to 
Europe 
—__48. NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, p. 17-T 
Travel guide 


——49. NORTHERN PACIFIC 


RAILWAY, p. 22-T 
—_50. SANTA FE LINES, 
p. 15-T 
—_51. UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD, p. 7-T 
Vacation Tour 
Information 


TRAVEL 


—__52. ARNOLD TOURS, 
p. 47-T 


—_53. CAPE COD CHAMBER 


OF COM., p. 36-T 

Color map, directory 
—__54. FRENCH GOVT. 

TOURIST OFFICE, 

p. 27 student editions 
——_55. MINNESOTA 


TOURIST INFORMATION, 


p. 38-T 
Vacation booklet 
—_56. NOVA SCOTIA 


BUR. OF INFO., p. 44-7 


——57. OFFICIAL BELGIAN 


TOURIST BUREAU, p. 37-T 


——58. ONTARIO TRAVEL, 
p. 20-T 
Booklet, guide map 

——59. PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC, p. 20-T 
Illustrated booklet 

—__60. SCANDINAVIAN 
STUDENT TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 39-T 


——61. SCHOONER CRUISES, 


p. 39-7 

Iustrated folder 
—_62. SOUTH DAKOTA 

STATE HIGHWAY 

COMMISSION, p. 39-T 

Color folder 


It's a SK Daisy 


e Pan-American: Planning a_ special 
program for the boservance of Pan- 
American Day, April 14? Pan-Ameri- 
can Day kit, consisting of a large com- 
memorative poster and a 24-page hand 
book containing suggestions and source 
material for Pan-American Day ob 
servances is available through the Or 
ganization of American States, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C 


e Consumer: The Household Finance 


Corporation has issued its 1952 order 


list of Consumer Education Materials 
available through the Consumer Edu 
cation Department, Household Finance 
Corporation, 919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. Mailing and handling 
charges have been increased from five 
to ten cents per booklet in the Money 
Management and Better Buymanship 
series to meet higher office handling 
costs and increased postal rates. HFC 
will also supply single copies or rea 
sonable quantities of two pamphlets, 
Credit for Consumers and Small Loan 
Laws of the United States, free to 
school and civic groups. 


e Oil for Education: Will a_ billion 
dollar windfall come to the schools? For 
the story of offshore oil income that 17 
Senators want to apply as aid to schools 
write to Senator Lister Hill (Ala.), 
Washington, D. C., for a free copy of 
“Oil for the Lamps of Education.” 


e Coal: Some of the materials in the 
mail sacks are going to teachers who re- 
sponded to the “story of coal” adver- 
tisements in Scholastic Teacher. Most 
popular of the Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute educational booklets is The Genie 
Story with color illustrations of the 
magic in coal. Address: 320 Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


School and Position : = 


SS eee 
April 2, 1952 


ee: ——- * 


This coupon valid for two months To teachers, with love:—Coal Institute 





New Films, Filmstrips, Film Guides 


S‘ MMARY of films produced by the 
U.S. Dept. of State for use overseas: 
blue Ribbon—22 min.; 
visory Service—27 
ernment—28 


Community Ad- 
min.; County Gov- 
min.; Factory Worker 
Turns. Farmer—24 min.; Hoover Dam— 
33 min.; Hurricane Circuit--23 min.; 
International Ice Patrol—22 min.; Junior 
College for Technical Trades—22 min.; 
Museum for Science and Industry—14 
min.; The Photographer —30  min.; 
Preparation of Teachers — 20 min.; 
Shipbuilders of Essex—22 min.: Tangle- 
wood Story—21 Trailer 201—40 
min.; UCLA—44 min. From United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29 

Craftsmanship in Clay: Decoration— 
color, 10 min.; County and Community 
Recreation in Action—29 min.; Plan to 
Live—17 min., industrial chemical safe- 
ty. Audio-visual Center, Indiana Univ., 
1804 East 10th St., Bloomington, Ind. 

United Nations Screen Magazines: 
#9~—International Bank Funds at Work, 
Assignment to the Field; #10—Guate- 
mala Tells a New Story, Palestine Refu- 
gees; #11—Social Welfare Seminar at 
Work, Mexico Electrification; #12 — 
Fundamental Education, United Na- 
tions Stamps. Article 55—10 min., tech- 
program in Bolivia. 
United Nations, Dept. of Public In- 
formation, New York 1, N. Y.. or from 
local authorized distributors. 

The Nutcracker, Pas de Deux—9 min.; 
Bluebird, Pas de Deux—6 min.; Waltz 
of the Flowers—5 min.; Prima Ballerina 
War Dance for Wooden In- 
Dance films from D. D. 
220 Clinton St., New 


min.; 


nical assistance 


6 min. 
dians—3 min 
Livingston, 
York 2 

What Is Conscience, Let's Pronounce 
Well, Look It Up, Geography of South- 
western States, Better Choice of Words. 
Each 10 to 14 min., color or béw. Coro- 
net Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chi- 
cago l, Ill. 

Introduction to Architecture (Ameri- 
9 min. Athena Films, Inc., 
165 West 46th St.. New York 19. 

The Secret Service Story—17 min., 
counterfeiters and counterfeit money. 
Free loan. Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies, Hartford, Conn. 

The Opportunity Is Here—20 min., 
color. The Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. About the University. 

The Art of Keramos—25 min., color. 
History of ceramics. Free loan. Francis- 
can Library, 45 East 5lst St.. New 
York 22. 

Alcoholism—22 min., Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, III. 

The Fisher Folk of Lake Patzcuaro— 
16 min.; The Pottery Workers of Oaxa— 
14 min. Color. Ralph Adams Produc- 


can Homes) 


tions, 4104 Goodland North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Our Filipino Friends in the Country, 
Our Filipino Friends in the City. Color. 
World Family Classroom Films, 130 


Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Ave., 


New Filmstrips 

Trees and Forest Conservation Series 
—4 strips, 23 to 48 frs. each; The Ocean 
Freighter—37 frs.; Operating a Freight- 
er at Sea—50 frs.; Water Series—4 strips, 
25 to 40 frs. each; The Pioneer Fire 
Room—30 frs. Pat Dowling Pictures 
1056 South Robertson Blvd., Los An- 
geles 35, Calif. 

Accidents Will Happen—If You Let 
Them—30 frs. Current Affairs Films, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17. 

U. S. Regional Geography Series—set 
of 10, color; Elementary Science Series 
# 2—set of 6, color; Experiences in Liv- 
ing—set of 6, for kindergarten and pri- 
mary; Songs to Sing Series—set of 4, 
color, for lower elementary group sing- 
ing. Young America Films, 18 East 41st 
St., New York 19. 

Keystone of Prosperity—America’s For- 
eign Trade—53 frs. Office of Education- 
al Activities, New York Times. Times 
Square, New York. 

Story of Our Town—62 frs., color. A 
women’s club works against discrimina- 
tion. Anti-Defamation League, 212 
Fifth Ave., New York 10. 


New Publications 


Films and People, edited by Emily 
Jones, 31 pages (50 cents). Educational 
Film Library Assn., Suite 1000, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19. Selected, 
evaluated catalogue of films on U. N. 
and UNESCO topics. Purchase and 
rental sources indicated. Descriptions 
are arranged by subject matter areas, 
such as collective security, fight against 
ignorance, aid to undeveloped areas, 
food, labor, human rights, world com- 
munications, refugees, health problems, 
world trade. Very useful pamphlet. 
Well catalogued, succinctly described, 
carefully selected. 

Film Library Administration, an 
EFLA Service Supplement (30 cents). 
Educational Film Library Assn., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19. Brief, clear 
descriptions of film library operations as 
handled at Nassau Instructional Film 
Center, Hempstead, N. Y.; Educational 
Materials Services, University of Okla- 
homa; Minneapolis Public Library. Re- 
quest slips, booking cards, booking 
sheets, title cards, shipping receipts 
illustrated. If your school is setting up 
a film library, this publication can give 
you some good pointers. 








‘TRAVEL RIGH 


1952 VISUAL AIDS 


10 Day Free-Examination Basis * 


WORLD'S GREAT BOOKS CHART* 

A chart depicting a bookcase containing 117 of the World's 
Great Books arranged in chronological order with a synopsis 
of each book. Books are classified according to history and 
social science, natural science, mathematics. literature, and 
philosophy. 17” x 22°. Color $3.75. Plain $2.00 


TEACHING THE USE OF THE READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE* (Filmstrip) 


Ideal for schools in teaching of library orientation and 
esprelally for institutions who are inadequately staffed to 
teach the use of the Readers’ Guide 

0 Frame Filmstrip $3.75 
READERS’ GUIDE TEST’ 


Test designed for use following the 
filmstrip. Per package of 25--81.75 


LIBRARIAN'S VISUAL AID CHART* 


showing of the above 


A chart based on the Dewey Decimal Classification Sys stem 
idemtifying the 10 primary and 100 <b clas fica 
tions — eac h pots graphically 7 {3° ‘or Ps oo 
Plain $1.2 Student heets P pkg ‘0 $2.40 
27° a4” ¢ ‘olor $10.00. 


KEYS TO THE LIBRARY (SOUND 16 MM SILM)* 


This film has use by librarians who 
have long needed a more eftective medium for describing 
he use of the library. 515 Ft. 14 ‘Min Sent transportation 
pliect. Reserve date for preview 

Color $120.00 


been produced ed 


Black and White $65.00, 
For descriptive literature 


_ VAN ALLYN INSTITUTE 
Dept. “ BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





Take your students to the lands you‘re 
discussing via . . . 


UNITED. STATES 
SCENIC inet 
COLOR SLIDES GyPr 


PORTUGAL 
SWITZERLAND 
GUA™ 


Over 110 Different 


Each set in sparkling 
Ansco color. Every set 
@ complete sequence. 
Each slide fully titled. 
10 2x2 ‘aoe t 

Exico 
COLOR SLIDES NEWFOUNDLAND 
Write today for catalog: 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO. 
Jept. 25 134 W. 32nd >). New York 1, N.Y 











ea 
Check Choice 


©) Evrope—7 countries with Spain, $1170. 
6 countries, $867. Sailings bi-weekly 


~) Conducted Tours in the educational field, Origins 
of New England, College Credit, June 23 & July 7. 


0 Californie — Puerto Rico 2 Mexico 


"ARNOLD | TOURS i255" 





16MM EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


in color and in black and white 
dealing with many aspects of 


AUSTRALIA 
are now available for classroom use 
Se for free catalog. 
AUSTRALIAN —— & INFORMATION <a 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. 








NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES 
of Our Freedom 





on 


Causes of the American Revolution, 
The American Revolution 
Slavery Crusade, 
volution, 
Revolution, Triumph of Pastiemnent 
$3.00 each or $15.00 for set of 6 
WRITE: 
89-11 63ra Botve 
Heritage Filmstrips, Ic. Ree Park 74. 6 

















A Sound Investment 
for Every School 


Even small schools with limited budgets find 
the Revere Tape Recorder a worthwhile edu 
cational investment. Besides saving valuable 
teacher-time, it pays off in added efficiency 
and interest for almost every class. 


Students of all ages enjoy he aring their own 
voices played back with Revere’s incompara 
ble fidelity, respond enthusiastically to this 
new study method. They learn faster and 
retain what they learn more thoroughly. 


In addition, Revere broadens the scope of your 
entire teaching program. With it, you can pre 
serve important lectures for future use 
build your own musical library without pur- 
chasing expensive record albums. . . bring the 
voices of outside experts into any classroom or 
study group. 


See this versatile equipment at your Revere 
dealer now, or write for further information. 


New! Revere Deluxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 


Records two full hours on each five-inch reel— 
using only half the ordinary amount of tape. 
Reproduces every sound with incomparable 
fidelity. Especially suitable for school use 
because it is the lightest weight and most MODEL T-500—Deluxe, 2-hour play. Complete with microp radio 
portable of any automatic long play recorder attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying cose. $179.50 


. and is extra-economical and simple to 
operate. ' MODEL TR-600—Deluxe, with built-in-radio. $219.50 





MODEL T-100—Standard, |-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying cose. $169.50 


Re Dp eC y fel eC MODEL TR-200— Standard, with built-in-radio. $209.50 


TAPE RECORDER 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 
Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ‘‘Theater Tone”’ sound. For silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessories, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds $325.00 


REVERE CAMERA CoMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





